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Saint Mary’s Lake, Glacier National Park—one of the many inspiring 
L XXXII sights to be enjoyed by the party on the All-Expense 
0. 8 Tour to the Pacific Coast this summer. 
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BA welcome never equalled a 
in our publishing history 


has been given by the nation’s schools to 
GATES 


HUBER—PEARDON THE NEW 
* WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


THE SINGULAR BEAUTY of these new THE ENRICHMENTS TO READING 
books is causing a wave of delight over the METHOD are being saluted by an_ intelligent 
land. Children and adults alike are charmed school public. Educational leaders are proclaiming 
es ie aake Aall ctlece, the informality of de- as landmarks in reading progress such features 
: J bias as eae as the step-by-step development of reading tech- 
sign, and the life-like action of the illustra- niques; and the provisions for pre-reading and 
tions. reading readiness periods of learning. 


THIS VIGOROUS RESPONSE, moreover, has been a material one, as is proved by the flood of imme- 


diate sales and adoptions ; by the spontaneous acclaim from reading experts; and by the host of eager inquiries 
from teachers, parents, and administrators. May we send you further information? 











NEW SPRING BOOKS 





* IN A VARIETY OF FIELDS ° 


PITKIN AND SEEING AMERICA 

HvuGHEs: Book One ® Book Two 

Geography readers for intermediate grades. Splen- 

did illustrations. 

NEBLETTE, ELEMENTARY 

BrEHM, AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRIEST: ® Revised Edition ® 

A successful book brought up to date. 

PuiLuips, Cockerairn, AGRICULTURE 

AND GRAHAM: AND FARM LIFE 

An elementary survey course in modern farming. 

MORE SILVER 
PENNIES 

A charming collection of poems for children of 

all grades. 


THOMPSON : 


PERSPECTIVE 
MADE EASY 


NorRLING: 


A first book in perspective. 

NEW PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 

Everyday problems involving the use of math- 

ematics; simple, practical. 


LENNES: 


THE MACMILLAN 





* | 60 FIFTH AVENUE 


PackarD, SInNott, THE NATIONS 

AND OVERTON : TODAY 

A new physical, industrial, and commercial geog- 
raphy. Modern, up-to-date, well illustrated. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


An interesting, wholesome approach to the study 
of our major social problems. 


HIGH-SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


approach to the study of jour- 


PATTERSON, LITTLE, 
AND BurcH: 


SPEARS AND 
LAWSHE: 

The “laboratory” 
nalism. 


HAUSRATH 
AND HaRMs: 


CONSUMER SCIENCE 


Science from the point of view of the modern buyer 
and user of everyday commodities. 


KERR: COMMERCIAL LAW 


Business law, modern in content and approach. 


HUvuDELSON : FARM MANAGEMENT 


The business side of successful farming. 
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ALL TENT MATERIAL) “YT ey 

Im CENTER SECTION 

KEYED FOR READY 
REFEREemcE 


Gooo 

ENGLISH |} 

TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 

ont Exercises in front and back 
See ri | sections) complete Text mat- 
ees erial in center section. Tests 
—————- ‘furnished with class orders. 
ELEMENTAR Y—‘‘Keys to Good Language” 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
List Price E ' ... 40c Each 
JUNIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to Good English’’ for 
Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Achievement Tests) 
List Price... sensergiens-es-e SOC OCR 
SENIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to English Mastery’ 
for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests)..75c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


CHILD’S HEALTH 
Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All Material for complete 

course at one low cost. 

The authors, John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston, 
are authorities on Health ed- 
ucation. Material contains 
most successful elements 
developed during years of 
classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- | 
TIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price............40c Each 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price 45c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


ARITHMETIC DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill material, 
properly selected and present- 
ed to develop perfection in 
basic fundamentals. Drill 
material covers 36 weeks... 
gives reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detaching. 


DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND INSPECTION COPIES 


© THE ECONOMY CO. ® 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GA 




















FASHIONABLE Dress 


is just an incident of trading here 


And it costs no more! In buying your inexpensive 
clothes at a fine store, you profit by its taste, stand- 
ards and experience. We've studied your vacation 
requirements ... we've planned stunning styles and 
models for you... and a pleasing surprise awaits 
you in their modest prices! 


3rd Floor Grace at Sixth 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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You look... 


PRETTY 


1 





_ in the new, frivolous styles that play up your 
feminine charmina thousand different ways. 
Maybe you are a hard-working teacher... 
Miller & Rhoads’ fashions will make you a fasci- 
nating woman above all, and now is the time to 
blossom out! Let us in on your plans for the summer. 
Whether you’re World’s Fair-ing or taking new 
degrees in summer school, we'll help settle to 
your thorough satisfaction that one big item—your 
wardrobe. 


Walter + roads 


RICHMOND -i- VIRGINIA 
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Cross . Smith . Stauffer . Collette 
GOOD READING, REVISED 


IN NEWLY revised editions, reading that will whet the pupil’s appetite for read- 
ing in school and out. Emphasis on recent literature ... plenty of old favorites 
. new editorial aids . . . splendid illustrations. 


Adventure, Revised $1.92; Achievement, Revised $1.96; 
American Writers, Revised $2.08. 


Pahlow: | DIRECTED STUDIES IN 
WORLD HISTORY 


A NEW workbook to accompany Pahlow’s Man’s Great Adventure, Revised. 
$0.48. Prices are subject to the usual discount. 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York, New York 


Represented by Randolph Turner 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


Probably the commonest demand on the dictionary is for spelling and pronunciation. 
For both, Webster’s International Dictionary is the accepted standard of the country— 
Congress, courts, Magazines, newspapers, books, including all school books. 


The two smaller individual dictionaries for school use, which only the American 
Book Company publishes under the Merriam copyrights, of course fully share that 
prestige, that authority, that background and “ancestry”,—of the Merriam-Webster 


dictionaries. These two books are 

A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

STUDENTS’ DICTIONARY FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS 
adapted respectively for the use of the younger children and for those of the more 
advanced grades. 


Test these books by any criteria of your own,—on any dozen words, or a whole 
page. Probably down in your heart you are already of the strong conviction that 
Webster is the best; but some of the propaganda may have confused you and you 
need to reassure yourself. 

* * = 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


TRENDS IN EVALUATING EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS 


In the past, we have concerned ourselves with three 
or four types of measuring standards and results of 
teaching: (1) formal examinations, (2) Carnegie 
unit, (3) objective tests and measurements, (4) eval- 
uation and interpretation. It is interesting to note 
that in the first three of these the main claim for 
their use and value is to minimize the “human ele- 
ment” in the process and put the procedure more 
nearly on a so-called scientific basis. We are now in 
the midst of the last of the four schemes, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of personality and interpretation 
in the learning process. This takes us back to the 
‘human element” which in the past we have been 
attempting to minimize. 

The examination form of testing has long per- 
sisted in our schools on all levels—from the ele- 
mentary and secondary school to the college inclusive. 
What has happened more recently is that this form 
of testing has been softened and is not so rigid; in 
a number of cases it has been discarded as a method 
of testing the value of instruction. It worked very 
well so long as we looked upon the end of educa- 
tion as being the acquiring of facts in the various 
fields of knowledge. There was not much thought 
given as to how these facts were related to practical 
living and the development of individual personality. 

The Carnegie unit as a scheme or method of meas- 
urement was accepted generally and adopted partic- 
ularly in the field of secondary education and became 
the unquestioned yardstick for determining require- 
ments for entrance to college. It was based upon 
the semester hours of work done in the secondary 
school with a slight optional variation in selected 
fields of knowledge; for example, one could offer 
four units in mathematics, four in English, and 
two in history. The rest of the sixteen units required 
for entrance to college may be in other fields; such 
as, science, foreign languages, and certain vocational 
studies. This scheme worked very well and is still 
in general use, but the tendency at present is to 
modify some of its forms, and some of the more 
progressive educators are saying that the Carnegie 
unit, as a measure of ability to profit by study in 
college, is doomed for the ultimate discard. 

The development of tests and measurements is an 
interesting movement in education. Here again is 


what educators called a scientific approach to the 
problem of evaluating educational work in subject 
fields with a more or less complicated technic. Wide 
claims were made for the use of these measurements. 
This discovery was heralded as a panacea for all 
our educational ills, the main claim being that the 
human element was eliminated. There were tests 
for arriving at the IQ of every child. There were 
diagnostic tests and remedial technics set up and 
applied. Mathematics was applied to the child with 
a vengeance in measuring his abilities to do school 
work. This method of testing supplanted the older 
examination for measuring the child’s progress in 
his studies and more and more this form of test is 
being substituted for the Carnegie unit in determin- 
ing the student’s ability to pursue profitably study 
at college. With the advent of the very recent move- 
ment to revive and improve the curriculum we have 
a new approach to teaching with new objectives and 
purposes of education. This calls for new technics 
for the classroom, all of which tend to minimize the 
use of the objective measurements as such. The em- 
phasis is now placed not so much on facts of know]l- 
edge but more upon the use to which the knowledge 
may be put as the means to growth of personality 
and interpretation of social conditions and processes. 
Many of the objective tests and measurements are 
now on the down grade—on the road to revision or 
to ultimate discard. 

The present method of evaluating pupils’ work 
under the revised curriculum procedure is now in its 
experimental stage. The older methods of determin- 
ing pupil progress are becoming obsolete. They 
cannot be satisfactorily applied on account of the 
newer philosophy of education and the newer ob- 
jectives of teaching where the child becomes the 
major concern and his freedom of study and of 
forming opinion for himself are the prime purpose 
of learning, where the process of arriving at truth 
is more natural, and where the child more nearly 
follows the course of self-education. In short, the 
child works with his own purpose and feels that he 
himself had something to do with determining the 
method of obtaining information and that finding 
the sources of information is largely his own prob- 
lem. 

In such classroom work, there is no place for for- 
mal examination, nor objective tests and measure- 
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ments except in a very limited way, nor Carnegie 
units, for time (semester hours) is not an important 
factor, nor is it very important as to whether it is on 
the elementary, secondary, or college level. What 
does matter is whether growth has taken place in 
personality, in understandings, in skills, and emo- 
tional attitudes, and whether the child is integrating 
himself into the social, economic, and political life 
of the community in which he is living. For all this 
there is no form of tests to be applied in order to 
determine his progress. All we can say is that the 
child is growing into abilities to form right opinions, 
learning to evaluate the life about him, and acting in 
terms of his own conclusions. This is exactly the 
way men in actual living order their lives and is the 
best kind of education—self-education. 

This, then, is about the situation in which we find 
ourselves in respect to method and procedures of 
evaluating pupils’ work and progress in schools. It 
would seem that we have at least come to the point 
of seriously questioning the value and reliability of 
the old forms of evaluating pupil progress and are 
about ready to pronounce them obsolete and on their 
way to the discard fast 
coming into vogue and in a few years we shall see 
better the direction we shall take in discovering a 


at least another idea is 


reliable method of evaluating education processes. 





A BOW TO MISS HOWELL 


We get letters like this now and then but with this 


one we thrust aside all modesty and reserve and pass 
it on to our readers with a very deep bow to Miss 
Howell. 

Covington, Virginia, April 1, 1939. 
Dr. C. J. Heatwole 
Virginia Education Association 
Richmond, Virginia 
DEAR Dr. HEATWOLE: 

Realizing the effort and work necessary to edit the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL, I should like to take this op- 
portunity of expressing my appreciation of the very 
fine numbers you have given us this year. 

The current issue is particularly good, centering 
about topics and problems vital to every teacher. In 
other words, we feel the April number comes “down 
to earth,” and every article is more than worth its 
reading time—a worthy criterion for any professional 
publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE Howe Lt, Elementary Su persivor. 
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C. E. BARGLEBAUGH 

The passing of Professor Barglebaugh, of Broad- 
way, Virginia, on March 26, removes a veteran 
teacher and scholar of the Valley of Virginia. He 
served as principal of some of the leading high 
schools when they were known as “academies.” He 
was Broadway, and 
McGaheysville, and was a popular instructor in the 
State Summer Normal Schools held at Harrisonburg, 


principal at Timberville, 


at Mount Jackson, and other points in Virginia. He 
was a pioneer in the movement to train teachers and 
was among the first to give courses in the principles 
of teaching in Virginia. For over a half century he 
taught hundreds of students who today testify to his 
remarkable ability as an instructor. Mr. Barglebaugh 
has left an abiding impression upon public educa- 
tion, particularly in the Valley of Virginia. 

He was a graduate of Richmond College, now the 
University of Richmond, where he made a fine rec- 
ord for scholarship and industry. He was present’ at 
all important educational meetings, State and local, 
and was recognized as a leader in all efforts to im- 
prove the public school system of Virginia. Every- 
where he taught he established school libraries and 
inspired students to read and to love good books. 

Mr. Barglebaugh was a fine, upstanding Christian 
gentleman, and those who came within the range and 
influence of his personality and teaching will remem- 
ber him with the highest esteem and admiration. 
He died at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 





SCIENCE CLUBS 


Through the combined efforts of the 
Student Cooperative Association, the 
Virginia Academy of Science, and the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York, an effort is being made to encour- 
age the formation and successful opera- 
tion of science clubs in the high schools 
in Virginia. At present, no one knows 
how many such clubs there are, nor 
where they are located. If there is such 
a club in your school, please let the office 
of the Student Cooperative Association, 
Room 203, 164% North Ninth Street, 
Richmond, know about it. If your club 
is not doing as well as you would like, 
let them know, and perhaps they can help 
you. If you have been wanting to start 
such a club, let them know, and perhaps 
they can help you in this also. 

E. C. L. MILLER, Secretary 
Virginia Academy of Science 
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A TRIBUTE TO BLAKE T. NEWTON 
More and more we are recognizing length of serv- 
ice in school work and pause to pay tribute to those 
who attain long tenure and efficient service in educa- 
tion. This is as it should be. It serves as an op- 
portunity for a backward look which gives a proper 
perspective of progress made and achievements ac- 


complished. 


Blake T. Newton 


Blake T. Newton has just attained his twenty-fifth 
vear as division superintendent of schools of West- 
On March 20, 
the teachers, school board members, and friends of 


moreland and Richmond counties. 


this division gave Mr. Newton a surprise in the way 
of a banquet and a program celebrating this twenty- 
five years as superintendent. The celebration was 
held in the Cople High School at Hague. The ban- 
quet for especially invited guests was prepared and 
served under the direction of Miss Winnie B. Healy, 
household arts teacher. After the banquet, a pro- 
gram of speeches was carried out with Mrs. Emily 
B. Chinn, local 
man, presiding. This part of the program was open 
The following were called on and 


Parent Teacher Association chair- 


to the public. 
made brief complimentary remarks upon the work 


of Mr. Newton as school superintendent, citizen, and 
friend: 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State Department of Edu- 
cation 
Harris Hart, former State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction 
Joseph H. Saunders, 
Newport News, and fellow member of the 
State Board of Education 


Superintendent of Schools, 


W. Gregory Rennolds, Superintendent of Essex 
and King and Queen Counties 

Bushrod Wilkin, member of the Board of Super- 
visors 

Dr. George B. Zehmer, Dean, Summer School, 
University of Virginia 

J. R. Campbell, Member, School Board of Rich- 
mond County 

Dr. W. T. Sanger, President, Medical College of 
Virginia 

Charles E. Thomas, Member, School Board of 
Colonial Beach 

Dr. M. L. 
College 

Frank L. Crone, D. C. Heath Publishing Com- 
pany 

Rev. C. E. Buxton, Rector, Cople Parish 

G. Tyler Miller, Division Superintendent of 
Schools of Warren and Rappahannock Coun- 


Combs, President, Mary Washington 


ties 

E. Reid, Principal, Cople High School 

M. Coggin, Chairman, Richmond County 

School Board 

W. N. Chinn, Chairman, 

County School Board 
Unruh, Grand High Priest, Royal Arch 


Masons of Virginia 


Westmoreland 


Another interesting feature of the celebration was 
the presentation of gifts to Mr. Newton by the Rich- 
mond County and Westmoreland County teachers, 
by the school boards of each of the counties, and 
by the Negro teachers of the division. Some of 


these gifts were a silver pitcher, a desk set, a zipper 


case of toilet articles, lamp, flowers, and a scroll. 

Mr. Newton responded to all the complimentary 
remarks and tokens of appreciation in a few appro- 
priate words of gratitude and closed feelingly with 
the words, “‘God bless us everyone”’. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
PREVENTORIUM 

For the information of teachers, especially new 
teachers, we are publishing again the regulations 
governing admission to the Preventorium. 


Regulations Governing Admission 


Under the contract with the board of visitors of 
the University there are two general requirements 
for admission to the Preventorium: 

1. Active membership in the Virginia Education 
Association. 

2. A contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund 
(This $4.00 is paid only once.) 


Special Information Concerning Admission 
to the Preventorium 


Teachers will be admitted to the Preventorium 
by showing to the Hospital authorities when 
they enter their membership card for the current 
school session together with their blue Preven- 
torium card. 
these cards is not sufficient, both cards must be 


The presentation of only one of 


shown, 
Teachers should without fail notify the Uni- 
versity Hospital three or four days before they 
wish to be admitted so that all arrangements 
may be made for their admission and accommo- 
dation, Letters to the Hospital should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of the University 
Hospital, University, Virginia. 

Under our contract with the board of visitors 
of the University, teachers may receive all kinds 
of hospital service at a rate of $4.00 per day 
with a minimum charge, however, of $15.00; 
that is, if a teacher stay only one, two or three 
days, the charge will be $15.00; 
four days, the charge will be $16.00. 


if she stay 
The 
minimum charge of $15.00 is payable upon 
entrance. These charges will cover all necessary 
hospital expenses while at the Preventorium; 
that is, a teacher will not be required to pay 
the usual costs for operating table, X-ray fees, 
laboratory examination fees and other medical 
and surgical fees. The $4.00 per day charge 
merely covers the actual cost to the Hospital for 
maintaining a patient. 

Cases not accepted or treated at the Prevento- 
rium: Tuberculosis, Insanity, Contagious Dis- 
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eases, Maternity, certain Chronic and Malig- 
nant cases, Fitting of Glasses, and Dental work. 
The hospital officials shall decide upon the 
medical suitability of patients for entrance on 
the Preventorium and they shall also be the 
judges as to when a patient is deemed suffi- 
ciently improved to be discharged. 

Teachers are required to make their contribu- 
tions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund at least four 
months before they can be admitted to the Pre- 
ventorium, except beginning teachers who may 
be admitted immediately after their contribu- 
tions are received, provided these contributions 
are made prior to March 1 of the year they 
enter the teaching service. 
hered to strictly. 

All checks for the contribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund should be made payable to the 
Virginia Education Association and sent to 
headquarters office, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Teachers are requested by the management of 
the hospital to avoid making application for 
admission to the Preventorium during week- 
ends and holidays, since members of the hos- 
pital staff, like teachers, are sometimes off duty 
during week-ends and holidays. 

Teacher patients in the Preventorium will settle 
for all bills for hospital service direct with 
the hospital authorities in accordance with our 


This ruling is ad- 


contract. 

The hospital will always accept emergency 
cases and credentials can be adjusted later. 
However, the hospital authorities will be the 
judges as to whether or not a case is an emer- 
gency one. 

A few teachers seem to think that the blue Pre- 
ventorium card is issued annually. The blue card 
is a permanent card and issued only once, and, 
therefore, should be carefully preserved for use when 
applying for admission to the Preventorium. 

The board of directors at its meeting in November, 
1938, upon the recommendation of the Welfare Com- 


mittee, passed a resolution that, on and after Jan- 


uary 1, 1939, a charge of twenty-five cents each is 
to be made for duplicating membership cards and 
blue Preventorium cards. Teachers should keep this 
in mind when they apply for duplicate membership 
cards or duplicate blue Preventorium cards and 
should enclose twenty-five cents for each duplication. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY 
PRESIDENT HEALY FOR 1939 


Legislative Committee 

Joseph E. Healy, Norfolk, Chairman 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise 

G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal 
Roland E. Cook, Salem 

Blake T. Newton, Hague 


Retirement Committee 

D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke, Chairman 

Cornelia Adair, Richmond 

Fred M. Alexander, State Department of Education 
O. G. Caldwell, Pembroke 

S. A. MacDonald, Norfolk 


Public Relations Committee 

R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro, Chairman 

Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg 

J. L. B. Buck, State Department of Education 
Note: Vice Presidents to cooperate 


Committee For Revision of Constitution 
Hugh L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville, Chairman 
Eleanor Rowlett, Richmond 

Francis S. Chase, Suffolk 





VIRGINIA BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


Teachers of instrumental music who are directing 
orchestras and bands in Virginia schools and colleges 
have recently organized under the title of The Vir- 
ginia Band and Orchestra Association, and a definite 
social and musical program is now being promulgated. 
The organization is closely affiliated with the Music 
Section of the Virginia Education Association and en- 
dorses and cooperates with the Music Section in its 
policies and projects in music education. Teachers 
of instrumental music in Virginia schools are invited 
to identify themselves with this new organization by 
writing to Miss Eleanor Sherman, secretary, New- 
port News High School, Newport News, Virginia. 





Any teacher whose training antedates the year of 
the great depression and whose ideas and teaching 
procedures have not since then been challenged in 
professional classroom discussion and debate should 
ask himself whether he has not already joined the 
ranks of the ineffective and the obsolescent. Educa- 
tion, like medicine, requires frequent new clinical ex- 
periences if effectiveness is to be maintained.—School 
Executive. 


REFORMS 


A crisis is a turning point. In pneumonia, it is the 
point at which the patient gets either better or worse. 
But the present crisis in education is different. Things 
can’t get worse. They can only get better. We have 
reached an extreme in the swing of the pendulum. Pro- 
gressive education in all its forms was a sound and 
genuine reaction against the extreme aridity and 
empty formalism of classical education, which had 
reached the limit of its own degradation at the end 
of the last century. Unhappily, as always, the reac- 
tion went too far. The opposite extreme has given 
us an educational program which is equally prepos- 
terous, though for different reasons. Professor Dewey 
himself has of late scored the excesses of some of his 
would-be followers. What is obviously indicated, to 
avoid a false issue which offers a choice between un- 
desirable extremes, is a moderate position, one which 
would agree with progressivism in correcting the 
abuses of the classical program but which would 
rectify progressivism itself by retaining whatever 
was essentially right in the classical approach. If one 
sets out to remedy abuses, one should remember that 
one is doing so because something good has been 
spoiled. The trouble with most reforms is that they 
start out to remove flaws and end by throwing the 
good away with the bad. We must eliminate the 
present excesses of progressive education without dis- 
carding the basic insights which motivated the move- 
ment.—Connecticut Teacher. 





AS OLD AS SCHOOLS 


Education, modern in technique and liberal in scope, 
must honestly face the insistent demand from many 
quarters to revive some measure of mastery of the 
“three R’s” of a former day. From college campus 
and commercial mart comes the plaintive query, 
“When will high school Seniors learn to read, write, 
spell, add, subtract, budget time, and practice appli- 
cation?’—Educational Research Bulletin. 





LATIN TOURNAMENT 


The eleventh Annual Latin Tournament of the 
Virginia Classical Association was held at twelve 
different centers in the State on Saturday, April 15, 
There were 400 contestants representing 94 high 
schools. 

The tests were prepared by a committee consisting 
of Gertrude Malz, Sweet Briar College; John A. 
Sawhill, Madison College; Catherine Murphy, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College; Robert McClelland, 
William and Mary, Norfolk Division, and A. P. 
Wagener, College of William and Mary. 

Scholarships will be awarded to some of the high- 
est ranking contestants. 
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All-Expense Summer Tour to the Pacific Coast 


Teachers and their friends who desire to join the party to the Pacific Coast are urged to 
make reservations promptly so that desired accommodations may be secured for all. Already 
over half of the reservations have been taken. The low cost of the tour is made possible 
through group rates, and has been held to the lowest minimum consistent with comfortable 
rail travel and first-class hotel accommodations. Reservations have been secured at the finest 
hotels in each city where stops are made, providing twin beds with bath, (two to a room). 
The all-expense costs as shown below cover every item of expense except meals while in San 
Francisco. This Tour Party will be personally escorted by C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secre- 
tary, Virginia Education Association, and will be accompanied by Frank W. Craig, Jr., Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent of the Norfolk & Western Ry. A Conducted, All-Expense Paid trip has 
a distinct advantage in that members of the party are entirely relieved of looking after details 
of the trip, such as, train connections, hotel accommodations, transfer of baggage, sightsee- 
ing, etc. In this way, one gets the full pleasure out of a trip. 


ALL-EXPENSE PAID COSTS 


Twoina One in an One ina 
FROM lower—each upper lower 

lil cad wakes dame $280.65 $290.85 $299.90 
Ei ih ae ky abe el 276.55 286.40 295.15 
 iirs a icaiesencenee ae 276.55 286.40 295.15 
NS oan 6 ts ules e we ten 275.65 285.50 294.25 
SPT ee Tere 273.15 283.00 291.75 
NS ei egikaliinih am acl all 271.95 281.80 290.55 
ee eee 270.50 280.15 289.10 
ee ee ee 268.30 278.15 286.90 
I Se ee ee 267.65 277.50 286.25 
i ticks si iv bee ween 267.65 277.50 286.25 


Rates from other points furnished upon request. 


CONDENSED DAY-BY-DAY ITINERARY 


Saturday, June 24 
Leaving all points in Virginia via N.&W. Ry. Dinner on the train. Special air-condi- 


tioned Pullman cars provided for the exclusive use of the party. 


Sunday, June 25 
Breakfast served in the beautiful new Cincinnati Terminal. Luncheon on P.R.R. 


Diner. On arrival at Chicago, we will be met by motor coach and taken to the Chicago Art 
Institute in beautiful Grant Park. After dinner together at the famous Palmer House, we 
will-leave in special busses for a tour of Chicago’s Chinatown, Ghetto, Bughouse Square 


and Hull House. 
Monday, June 26 

Passing through Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana on the “Empire 
Builder” in our special air-conditioned Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


Tuesday, June 27 
We arrive Glacier National Park and leave our Pullman Cars for two whole days, spend- 


ing two nights at Glacier Park Hotel. Here in America’s most sublime wilderness we will 
see the Blackfeet Indians in Summer camp, take a launch ride on Two Medicine Lake and 


take long rides by bus to many points of beauty and awe. 


Friday, June 30 
Today, we will be in Seattle, one of the great cities of the Pacific Northwest. After 


touring the city in de luxe busses we will visit the famous sunken gardens, the University 
of Washington, along Lake Washington and then skirting Puget Sound to Beacon Hill for 
a bird’s eye view of Seattle. A visit will also be made to the famous Government Canal Locks. 


Saturday, July 1 
In Portland, Ore., we will stay at the splendid Hotel Multnomah. A seven-hour trip up 


the Columbia River Highway, the most scenic drive in all America, taking in Crown Point, 
Horsetail Falls, The Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, Bonneville Dam, Cascade Locks, 
with luncheon at Multnomah Falls will make this a never to be forgotten day. 
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Sunday, July 2 

We arrive in San Francisco for the N.E.A. Convention July 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Our party 
will be roomed at the luxurious new Empire Hotel at Civic Center, N.E.A. Headquarters in 
San Francisco. For those not attending the Convention, there will be ample to see in San 
Francisco. The Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay will be at its height, also many of the functions in connection with the N.E.A. meeting 
will be of interest to those not actually attending the convention. 


Friday, July 7 
Traveling down the Coast of California from San Francisco to Los Angeles on a Stream- 
lined Train in the day time. 


Saturday, July 8 

In Los Angeles, stopping at the fine New Rosslyn Hotel. All day Saturday will be spent 
in touring Hollywood, viewing the Homes of the Stars and the Movie Studios, and going in- 
side Warner Brothers First National Studios and eating lunch with the actors at the Studio 
Inn in Universal City. 


Sunday, July 9 
Through Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas on the “Sunset Limited”. 


Monday, July 10 

We spend the day at El Paso, making our headquarters at Hotel Paso Del Norte. In the 
morning, we will cross into Old Mexico, visiting quaint old Juarez, stopping at Guadelupe 
Mission, the Bull Ring, and shops. After luncheon at the hotel, we will take a trip around 
El Paso, including Fort Bliss and the Rim Road skirting the Mesa and to Mt. Franklin. 


Tuesday, July 11 
All day Tuesday we ride aboard the “Argonaut” through the most beautiful and typical 


sections of the State of Texas, passing through Del Rio, San Antonio, Houston, Beaumont, 
Lake Charles, and over the Mississippi River Bridge into New Orleans. 
Wednesday, July 12 

We will spend the day in New Orleans, “The City Care Forgot”. After breakfast at the 
Monteleone, we will start out in special busses for a complete tour of sightseeing that will 
include all the many places of unique interest that make New Orleans “America’s most inter- 
esting City.” The Tour will terminate in the Vieux Carre, the old French Quarter. We 
will have two meals at Gluck’s on Royal Street. The late afternoon will be free for brows- 
ing and shopping in the Vieux Carre, the party assembling for a dinner of typical Creole 
cooking at 7:00 p. m. 
Thursday, July 13 

Our last full day together, traveling homeward on the train. 
Friday, July 14 

Arrive all points in Virginia. 

Teachers interested in the renewal of certificates through travel in connection with this 
tour will be furnished a copy of ruling issued by the State Department of Education and with 


any further information concerning the tour by addressing C. J. Heatwole, Conductor, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 


REQUEST FOR RESERVATION 


Please reserve in my name one Wooer berth. (Indicate which). 


(Station at which you will take train) 


Address 


I will be accompanied by 
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What Is Evaluation? 


HE movement of educational practice from 
authoritarian toward democratic procedures 
calls for a broader consideration of the out- 
comes of learning. Evaluation is the term now gen- 
erally used to connote the appraisal of the outcomes 
of democratic learning procedures. 
In the authoritarian school the essential situations 
for learning are: 

1. Administrative policies, practices, rules, and regu- 
lations are originated, handed down, and enforced 
by the school authorities. In the management of 
the school, pupils have little or no freedom in 
suggesting and carrying out policies, regulations, 
and procedures in instruction. 

A constant body of subject matter is selected, or- 
ganized, and fixed by authority to be learned 
uniformly by all children. 
A conscious attempt is made by the teacher and 
other authorities to control learning. 
The outcomes of learning are measured at ar- 
bitrarily stated intervals by testing the ability of 
the individual to recall fragments of experience 
(skills and facts) in isolation from complete 
learning experiences. 
In the democratic school the essential situations for 
learning are: 

1. The school is the community at work on its own 
problems. It includes adults as well as children. 
Administrative policies and practices grow out 
of cooperative study by school officials, teachers, 
parents, and pupils, and are not originated and 
handed down by school authorities. In the man- 
agement of the school, pupils have a high degree 
of freedom in suggesting and carrying out poli- 
cies, regulations, and procedures in instruction. 
The subject matter varies with the environment, 
the interests, needs, and maturity of the individ- 
ual learner. The subject matter consists of prob- 
lems and needs that are of vital personal concern 
to the children and to the community and are, 
therefore, a distinct challenge to the learners to 
work for their solution. 

There is increasing control over learning by the 
learners. Pupils are free to study the problems 
and to select the subject matter that they use. 
Pupils work in democratic groups. All policies 
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are a matter of group determination. The teacher 
is a working member of the group and is not a 
dictator. 

Parents, pupils, citizens, and teachers work to- 
gether cooperatively in setting up the purposes of 
the school, in carrying these purposes to their 
conclusion, and in setting up standards for the 
continuous appraisal of the work of the school 
and community, and the behavior, achievement, 
and growth of each individual pupil. 

Standards of evaluation thus cooperatively set up 
take the place of measurement at stated intervals 
external to the process of learning. 

Evaluation of the democratic learning processes is 
made in terms of sets of values that are agreed upon 
by the learners. Certain characteristics of this type 
of evaluation are discussed in the following para- 


graphs: 


Evaluation is a continuous process taking place 
concurrently with every act of learning. 

All learning is relating. The relating is done by 
the individual doing the learning. No prearranged 
organization of subject matter by a second party can 
provide the relationships needed by the learner. In 
relating his moment-by-moment learnings to the per- 
sonal goals which he is attempting to achieve the 
individual evaluates each learning act in deciding 
upon his next step in evolving new goals, in select- 
ing means appropriate to their achievement, and in 
maintaining his integrity as an individual. As the 
learner moves intelligently and progressively from 
one learning situation to the next, evaluation is an 
integral part of his progress. Evaluation is not to be 
considered as a separate act to be performed an- 
nually, semi-annually, at monthly, weekly or any 
other predetermined stated intervals. 


ivaluation emphasizes subjective interpretation 
rather than objective measurement. 

Subjective procedure is characterized by appraisal, 
and interpretation in terms of a set of values. In 
democratic learning the set of values is determined by 
agreement of pupils, teachers, and all concerned with 
the learning process. Evaluation can be just as ex- 
perimental or scientific as measurement. Funda- 
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mental measurement is only one of the many tech- 
niques of science. In fact it is relatively a small 
aspect of science. Of all the qualities known in the 
physical realm scarcely twenty can be fundamentally 
measured. Most of the great discoveries in science 
are not the results of measurement. They have been 
achieved through interpretation, judgment, and criti- 
cal thinking. Einstein’s monumental contribution 
was the result of subjective techniques. Objective 
measurement implies a fixed scale based upon the 
establishment of a zero point with each step of equal 
value. This yardstick tends to become the curricu- 
lum. Such procedure narrows and limits the work 
of the school to a relatively small aspect of learning 
and living. According to the judgment of many 
thinkers measurement techniques even in their limited 
field do not produce the accurate results that they 
purport to produce. Evaluation is based upon ex- 
perience, deals with the whole individual, and at- 
tempts to judge what he is rather than his perform- 
ance in a few isolated and often unrelated areas. 


Evaluation emphasizes functional rather than 
structural analysis. 

Learning in conventional practice is approached 
through structural analysis. Here the individual 
learner is expected to learn to see and to manage his 
life as a whole through the study of its isolated parts. 
The subject matter of the school is divided into 
more or less isolated subjects scheduled without ref- 
erence to their relationships. The subjects are ana- 
lyzed into minute parts and the learner is expected 
to master the subject and relate it to his experience 
by mastering some of its parts. Pupils are then 
classified and ranked in terms of their mastery of a 
few discrete parts. Experience has shown that this 
is not a highly successful procedure. 

The individual and the learning process are units, 
wholes in space and time. They cannot, therefore, 
be treated as sums of unrelated elements or skills 
derived by structural analysis but they should be 
treated as total unified persons and processes operat- 
ing under a given set of conditions. The pupil is 
faced with the task of learning how to preserve his 
integrity and to function as a responsible person in 
managing his own life successfully as he moves 
about as a contributing member in a very complex 
society. 

Evaluation as a functional procedure is con- 
cerned with how the individual acts as a whole un- 
der varying conditions and events. How does he act 
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under conditions of stress and strain? How does he 
meet and solve his large problems of living? How 
does he use information, skills, facts, and subject 
matter drawn from many sources in working out 
solutions for the larger problems of social living 
that he selects for study? How does he function as 
a member of the several groups, the class, and the 
like in which he holds membership? Can he utilize 
items of information and experience and relate them 
in whole experiences meaningful and useful to him 
in managing his life? 


‘valuation emphasizes the qualitative rather than 
the quantitative aspects of learning. 

Through the use of quantitative measurement the 
attempt is made to find out how many facts and 
skills the learner has mastered and how much of 
each he has acquired. Attempted mastery of the 
amount and number of facts and skills in isolation 
from their use is futile. The quality of an act of 
learning cannot be measured by determining the num- 
ber and amount of its discrete and unrelated facts 
and skills. The quality of learning is determined by 
the ways in which the learner relates the facts, skills, 
and understandings involved into a whole that has 
sufficient meaning to him for use in any situation. 
In evaluation procedures the teacher and pupils judge 
this quality of relating all elements in the learning 
situation to the desirable goal; for example, speak- 
ing correct English in usual conversation, as well as 
during English class, showing attitudes of tolerance 
to other members of the group and the like. Observ- 
ing growth in behavior under varied conditions when 
not under the compulsion of the school is a tech- 
nique of evaluation. 


Implications of Evaluation for School 
Procedure 


Acceptance by teachers and school authorities of 
the point of view developed in the foregoing sections 
of this paper and action upon its implications have 
involved changes in procedure in many of our schools. 
Some of the necessary changes in procedure are 
suggested here. 

1. Observation of growth in interests, purposes, un- 
derstandings, abilities, attitudes, values, and so- 
cial adjustments of pupils replace concentration 
upon measurement of certain facts and specific 
skills as “minimum essentials” for all pupils. 
If pupils have freedom and opportunity for con- 
tinuous growth in the areas listed here they learn 
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for use far more skills and facts than could pos- 
sibly be learned for retention by concentrating 
the work of the school upon “minimum essent- 
Individuals differ in quality and speed of 
the growth process. “‘Minimum essentials”’, there- 


ials.”’ 


fore, are proving untenable. 

Challenging personal and social problems co- 
operatively selected for study by teacher and 
pupils and cooperative evaluation replace, to a 
great extent, teacher controlled subject matter and 
the measurement of the amount of this subject 
matter acquired by the pupil. 

In every community economic, technological, 
political, and social processes exist in some degree 
of development. Study of the problems growing 
out of the processes which affect the lives of the 
adults and pupils of the community make up a 
considerable part of the work of the school. 
Goals and purposes are effective to the extent that 
they are personal. The individual should have 
freedom, therefore, to select and to pursue his 
purposes in the media of problems and situations 
that are significant to him. Such freedom is not 
to be construed superficially as “soft” pedagogy 
or “license” but should be recognized as essential 
for the greatest quality of growth. In pursuit of 
his own goals the pupil learns more of the cul- 
ture, past and present, in desirable relationships 
than he could learn from separate subjects. 
Self-evaluation on the part of the pupil becomes 
an integral part of the process of evaluation 
Self- 


evaluation, always with the guidance of his as- 


by teachers, parents, and fellow pupils. 


sociates, namely, teachers, pupils, parents, enables 
the child to appraise his own behavior in terms 


of desirable social values. Sound evaluation im- 


plies cooperative determination of goals. 


There is no implication here that the teacher 
should abdicate and become a passive participant 
in promoting learning. It is implicit, however, 
that the teacher is a learner along with the pupils 
and that as an important member of the group 


she displays the highest type of leadership but 
does not dominate. Her techniques of evalua- 
tion are much broader than those of conventional 
testing. The school is a place where wholesome 
and complete living goes on; where teachers, 
parents, and pupils accept each other as equals. 
It is a cooperative relationship like that which 
exists in the finest home and is characterized by 
love, affection, and mutual respect. 


Techniques of Evaluation 
Some of the techniques used in sound evaluation 

by teachers, parents, and pupils are: 

Increasing recognition of the pupil’s needs in his 
environment. 

Sensitivity to social situations in which pupils move 
and take part. 

Provision of reality in learning situations. 

Recording of observations of pupil behavior over 
long periods of time. 

The keeping of anecdotal records of pupils. 

Case studies. 

Preserving samples of pupils’ work. 

Holding frequent personal conferences. 


Effects of Evaluation 
Results of a sound program of evaluation are evi- 
denced in the schools by the following modifications 
of school practices: 

Mechanical testing is minimized. 

Reports to parents are fewer as parents participate 
personally and more actively in the work and 
life of the school. 

The school emphasized cooperation rather than com- 
petition. 

Teachers increasingly develop ability in using ob- 
servational techniques. 

More and varied records are kept but fewer grades 
are given. 

The school becomes the cetner for community im- 
provement. 

functional and demo- 


The administration becomes 


cratic. 








At George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, the Third Annual Reading 
Laboratory Institute will be held July 3-15, 1939. 
teachers of all grade levels, administrators, supervisors, directors of Reading Clinics, teachers of 
Speakers of national renown appear on the pro- 
gram including Leo J. Brueckner, Guy T. Buswell, Louise Farwell Davis, C. E. Manwiller, Lillian 


exceptional children and educational clinicians. 


Meade and Clifford Woody. 


A copy of the daily program may be had upon request by writing Ullin W. Leavell, Director. 


The program has been organized to interest 
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Supervisory Techniques 


T is assumed that by supervision is meant a con- 
scious effort to help, or get help for, teachers in 
doing whatever they ought to do. 

This definition is broader than “to improve the 
teaching act’, and is flexible enough to include at- 
tention to special need at special times in definite 
places and under particular circumstances. 

There are two obvious divisions of this task of 
supervision. First, somebody must determine what 
teachers ought to do; and, second, the ways in which 
teachers can be helped most effectively must be 
selected. It is with the second part of this process 
that we are concerned today. The first problem is that 
of supervisory objectives or aims. It is assumed that 
most school people know some of the things that 
teachers ought to be doing. 

How teachers can be helped to do these things is 
the question that faces the persons who are given the 
directly with a definite 
group of teachers. It is complicated by lack of 
time, skill, transportation, and other facilities in 
many cases, particularly in the case of the principals 
who have to teach most of the time and of super- 
intendents who have little help and much to do. 
The need of supervision is recognized, but the pos- 
sibility of doing it, under the circumstances, is not 


responsibility of working 


so widely acknowledged. 

Most of these superintendents and principals are 
doing more than they realize and could do a great 
deal more than they are doing now. Massey in a 
study of county superintendents in Middle Ten- 
nessee found all of them doing supervision and most 
of them doing a great deal. Those who had clearly 
defined purposes used more techniques or devices 
than those who were vague in their aims. 

The confusion of supervision with classroom visi- 
tations has done much to discourage good principals 
and superintendents from attempting real supervisory 
programs. As a matter of fact, classroom visitation 
is only one of a number of techniques that may be 
used to “help teachers, or get help for them, in the 
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doing of what they ought to do”. Other supervisory 
techniques include such things as teachers’ meetings, 
institutes, teachers’ visitation of other schools and 
of each other, demonstration teaching, individual 
conferences, use of bulletins and circulars, use of 
newspapers, committee organizations among teach- 
ers, teacher rating, extension study, provision of pro- 
fessional libraries, use of standardized tests, uniform 
examinations, lesson plans and plan books, organi- 
zation of P. T. A., formulation of regulations and 
rules, school exhibits, standardization of schools, and 
school equipment. 

With such a list of supervisory techniques every 
principal and every superintendent ought to be able 
to do something. Every person who is the principal 
of a school as large as a one-teacher school has a 
supervisory responsibility, and there is some super- 
visory technique, or set of techniques, which he should 
be using to help, or to get help for the teacher or 
teachers, Failure to be doing something in a con- 
structive way is due to a lack of ability, lack of 
knowledge, or plain negligence. There is no valid 
excuse for not doing some of the nineteen things 
listed above, or of the numbers of other things that 
might be done. 

The question really is not whether there is some- 
thing to be done but rather which of the possible 
techniques may be used to the best advantage now 
with these teachers, the advantages 
and disadvantages of the local situation. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are to aid in selecting the devices 


considering 


to be used. 

First—Each technique should contribute in a 
marked degree to a particular aim or objective clearly 
in view. This assumes, of course, that there should 
be a specific purpose. For example, there may be 
a conscious effort to improve the methods in class- 
room teaching. The use of newspaper publicity, or- 
ganization of P. T. A., formulation of rules and 
regulations, and similar devices probably will be 
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less effective than demonstration teaching, a pro- 
fessional library, and teachers’ meetings. If the pur- 
pose is to improve school and community relation- 
ships, the efficiency of these devices might be 
reversed. 

Second—Enough techniques should be used to 
give reasonable expectation that the aim or objective 
may be approached, if not attained outright. Per- 
fect methodology is not likely to be attained, ever; 
but present methods may be improved. No single 
device of supervision, such as monthly teachers’ 
meetings, is likely to bring about marked improve- 
ment, however. Such teachers’ meetings need to be 
supplemented by conferences, lesson planning, pro- 
vision of professional books, intervisitation of teach- 
ers, demonstration teaching, and the like. One secret 
of success is to keep on trying different techniques 
until enough have been used to accomplish results. 

Third—Most of the teachers should agree that the 
device used is a valuable one for the purpose. Any- 
thing that is done to help teachers must involve their 
active participation. Unless they believe that what 
they are called upon to do is worth while their par- 
ticipation will be halfhearted, at best. It will pay 
a supervisor to spend a good deal of time showing 
his teachers the worth of what he is doing and ask- 
ing them to do. Of all possible devices in a given 
place that which the teachers think best is the one 
which secures results with them. 

Fourth—There should be available persons who 
know how to use the techniques selected. Libraries 
need librarians, demonstration teaching needs dem- 
onstrators. If the skill called for does not exist in 
the staff to be supervised, some one must be available 
from the outside or some of the staff must be sent off 
to acquire the skill needed. A superintendent who 
wanted his primary teachers to use many reading 
books in the first grade had to employ some primary 
teachers from outside his system before he could 
break down the resistence of his own teachers who 
felt that such things might be possible and worth 
while in other schools but not in their own. Some- 
times extension classes or correspondence work may 
bring the needed help, or some one from teachers 
colleges may come to give the needed help, or mem- 
bers of the staff may be sent to summer school. 

Fifth—It should involve the active participation 
of many of the teachers. The modern concept of 
supervision is a group of people working together 
to improve their school work. What is done for the 
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person is never so good as what he does for himself. 
This may be particularly true of teachers; at any 
rate, it is one of the things that supervisors may 
well secure. If a testing program is to be used, 
teachers can and should help select or make the 
tests to be used, administer and score the tests, tabu- 
late and interpret the results, and help in the plan- 
ning of action that should grow out of the testing 
program. In the same way, they can and should 
participate in any of the techniques that are used. 
They can really help the supervisor plan the tech- 
nique more effectively, and when the work is done 
they are already educated as to the meaning of the 
results. 

Sixth—The time required should not be excessive, 
considering the value of the results to be expected. 
This is particularly important in considering the ad- 
visability of holding teachers’ meetings, making a 
round of visits to all the classrooms of a system, 
putting on a testing program, and like techniques. 
A county teachers’ meeting is likely to last two hours. 
The average amount of time spent by each teacher 
in going to and from a meeting must be at least 
another hour. If there are 100 teachers in a county, 
that should mean 300 hours of teacher-time for each 
teachers’ meeting; approximately two and one-half 
months of teaching time for one teacher. This makes 
no allowance for the financial cost of transportation, 
nor for the hours of preparation of papers or demon- 
strations to be presented. Time for many of the 
other devices adds up to equally large amounts. Such 
devices often are extremely worth while and should 
be used, but it should be only with a full realization 
of the time involved and when other devices cannot 
serve the purpose well. 

Seventh—The money and materials required 
should be such as are available. Teachers’ meetings 
need heated rooms in which to meet, demonstration 
teaching needs a good place for a class of children 


and a group of observers; a reasonable testing pro- 


gram costs about ten cents per pupil to be tested 
besides the time involved and considerable cost for 
transportation. All these things can be arranged in 
most places, but failure to plan for them has spelled 
disaster for good techniques in some places. 
Eighth—Techniques that have proved helpful in 
other places are most likely to prove helpful in your 
school. A little visiting around among neighboring 
school systems by both supervisor and teachers may 
bring to light some things that might be done with 
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profit. A great deal of reading is certainly worth 
while. There are sure to be many suggestions that 
you cannot use. One of the present ones is that 
supervisors should have sound motion pictures made 
of some of the teaching in their schools, and run 
these repeatedly for full and careful discussion. You 
may not be able to do this, but it is a good suggestion 
just the same. There will be other suggestions in 
your reading that you can use. 

Ninth—The techniques used should be considered 
in connection with other techniques which have been 
or are to be used. All the techniques taken together 
should make a balanced program. A balanced pro- 
gram is one which includes accurate observation of 
facts, careful interpretation of these facts, creative 
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and remedial activities based upon conditions found, 
and definite provision for evaluation. 

All these considerations may be taken to account 
by any principal or supervisor and his teachers. 
There is nothing mystical about this process. Ex- 
perts might be able to do it better, but again, they 
might be too high-brow for many groups of teachers 
and for many communities. At any rate, those who 
now hold positions as principals, supervisors, or 
superintendents have accepted the responsibility for 
supervision in their schools. If they do not attend to 
it, nobody will, and the children will be less well 
educated than would have been the case had they 
had good principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents. 





Teaching the Use of the Library 


the soul of the school. If this statement is to 
hold true in its finest sense, librarians should 
teach students how to use the library efficiently. 

One might ask, “When should this instruction 
start?” It should begin in the grades with the play- 
ing of simple library games. Then when the boy or 
girl enters high school, he may be given a Library 
Aptitude or Pre-Test to determine what subject mat- 
ter he has yet to learn. I am using this year a test 
developed by Dr. Louis Shores, Director of the Li- 
brary School, and Dr. Joseph E. Moore, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

When the librarian has discovered what needs to 
be taught, the next question to be considered is where 
the instruction should be given. The ideal situation 
would be one in which the principal, teachers, and 
librarian worked out a plan to give library instruc- 
tion in all classes whenever and wherever the need 
should arise for knowledge of the use of a particular 
library tool or skill. This is not practicable, how- 
ever, until all teachers are required to complete a 
course in the Use of the Library before they graduate 
from college. The course may be given as a separate 
one or as part of the English or social studies courses. 
In my estimation, unless credit is given the plan for 
a separate course doesn’t work very well, because 
there is no incentive for the pupils to study. The 
best scheme, at present, seems to be the one whereby 


[: has often been said that the library should be 


BETH REMLEY, Librarian 

William Fleming High School, Roanoke County 
library instruction is given in the English classes 
and counts as a part of the English grade. 

The next problem is when the course shall be 
given. The Southern Association standards require 
twelve lessons during the four years of high school. 
The North Central Association accepts a minimum 
of twelve lessons—three to be given in the English 
classes, three in the social studies, one in French or 
Latin, and four in science or shop work. I teach any- 
where from eighteen to twenty lessons during the 
four years. From eight to ten lessons are offered the 
first year. The next year, by the use of the Pre-Test, 
the students are reviewed on weak points. For the last 
two years, two or three lessons are given each year 
as review, and note-taking and bibliography-making. 

The final question which arises is concerned with 
the person who is to give the instruction. Until all 
teachers are required to complete before college grad- 
uation a certain number of hours in the use of books 
and libraries, the school librarian is usually the 
faculty member best qualified to teach the course. 

I have used various methods and devices in teach- 
ing the use of the library and find one of the most 
effective to be demonstration. When students see a 
thing, they learn more easily. Maximum and mini- 
mum assignments do much to care for individual 
differences. Moreover, puzzles and games facilitate 
teaching; for example, a treasure hunt game on the 
card catalogue is usually enjoyed very much by 
pupils. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








How Can I Know That 


VALUATION of what pupils are learning in 
school is not a process for teachers only. Pu- 


pils themselves are alert to their own progress 
and can be guided to keep records of it. Parents and 
other persons in the community are constantly judg- 
ing the school by the overt action of its pupils and 
by the holding power of its curriculum. The Report 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1937-1938 shows that approximately twelve out of 
every hundred pupils enroled in grades five, six, 
and seven in rural counties drop out of school. Some 
pupils move from the school communities but many 
leave for other reasons. Fortunately, teachers are 
studying the situation and in some counties with 
supervision they are following into the community 
the boys and girls who have dropped and are keep- 
ing records of what happens to them when they are 
no longer attending the organized school. These 
records, if carefully kept over the State, will furnish 
a telling means of evaluating something of what the 
school-is doing or is failing to do for the pupils 
of these grades of the elementary school. It is recog- 
nized, therefore, that the evaluation of the school is 
social and widespread but this article is prepared 
particularly for elementary teachers and will be con- 
fined to some problems they face and some sugges- 
tions for helping them with their problems. Aims of 
education for the elementary school are not different 
from those of the secondary school but the degree of 
maturity of the children makes a difference in the 
emphasis. In some schools in the past the fixing 
of skills was largely segregated t 
and this responsibility was considered the major one. 
f responsibility for the 


» elementary schools 


Recently, however, the scope 
elementary school has been greatly increased and the 
accepted aims of education are much broader. 

In a teacher-discussion group a few weeks ago a 
teacher, who has been improving consistently her 


quality of living with pupils, addressed this question 





] Am a Good Teacher? 





RUTH HENDERSON 
State Department of Education 


to the leader of the discussion, “‘How can I know 
that I am a good teacher?” She elaborated by say- 
ing, ““‘When my work was more formal and my aims 
more objective, I felt that I knew rather well how I 
was performing as a teacher. When I closed my door 
and walked away from the schoolroom, I felt some- 
what secure in my judgment of my work. Today, 
since my work is less formal and my aims more sub- 
jective, I frequently wonder what is happening to 
the learning of my pupils and I feel a sense of in- 


security in my achievement. What can I do now 
to evaluate my work?” 
This teacher may have been expressing the 


thoughts of many elementary teachers throughout 
Virginia and for that reason this article will present 
an attempt to help her answer the question she raised. 
Being a good teacher in one situation will not neces- 
sarily require the same procedures as being a good 
teacher in another situation, but there are some areas 
of effort and outcomes which are general where 
teachers are doing effective guidance of growing boys 
and girls. Some of these areas and some means for 
evaluating progress in them are suggested. There is 
no attempt to make the areas inclusive nor to ex- 
haust the means of evaluation but it is hoped that 
elementary teachers who read carefully the discus- 
sion will be able to analyze their situations and 
answer the question which the teacher raised so sin- 
cerely. Some suggestions follow. 

1. A teacher can know that she is doing well when 
she is helping parents with the best development of 
their boys and girls who are her pupils. A good 
teacher does not require a formal report card to 
connect her with the home. Where conditions permit, 
parents come to the school, participate in its activi- 
ties, and feel free to give and take suggestions from 
the teacher about the growth of their children. Also, 


the parents see the good of the whole social group in 
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relation to the entire community and are able to find 
the place of their children in the scheme of things. 
A teacher can learn from observation the degree of 
interest the people in the community have for the de- 
velopment of boys and girls, keep records of the 
growth of attendance at school gatherings, keep an 
anecdotal account of the developing quality of the 
questions asked by parents, and observe her increas- 
ing dependence upon adults for many elements of 
her teaching program. 

The teacher visits in the homes of the community 
and knows the conditions under which the children 
live. She can discuss with the mother and father the 
improved health habits of her pupils, the better use 
of their time out of school, and their growth in in- 
terests. 

2. The people in the school environment will ob- 
serve that the pupils of a good teacher follow rules 
of safety, protect property, behave courteously to- 
ward each other on their way to and from school and 
in public places. The teacher can consult the bus 
driver, the policeman, the theatre manager, the neigh- 
bors near the school, and can observe the pupils’ at- 
titudes and habits at school to evaluate her progress 
in this area. She can prepare an interview blank 
dealing with reaction on the specific behavior in 
which she is most interested and keep these records 
for comparison from time to time. 

3. The teacher is doing well when she is assisting 
her pupils in developing their personal resources. 
Rainy days, both parents at work, crowded housing 
conditions, the isolation of some farm homes, small 
families, and other conditions demand that boys and 
girls develop broad interests and a sense of values 
which give poise and perspective to behavior. Some 
of the ways in which the teacher may evaluate her 
progress in the direction of this aim are keeping in- 
terest inventories of her pupils to see how their in- 
terests vary, decrease or increase from time to time. 
She can suggest that the pupils keep records of their 
pleasure reading so that together they may see in- 
terest and growth in these records, The teacher can 
assist the pupils in preparing lists of recreational 
reading for the group to use in purchasing books for 
their libraries at home. A museum for things which 
the pupils collect and bring to school can be ob- 
served for changes in items and degree of interest. 
Self-descriptive tests on attitudes can be prepared 
and used to evaluate changes in attitudes. The teach- 
er can consult the diaries of pupils and other ac- 
counts of activities written by the pupils to find their 


ability to use their time well. Individual confer- 
ences with parents and informal discussion with the 
individual pupil or with the group will give the 
teacher information on how the pupil is using his 
time. 

4. The pupils of a teacher who is doing a good 
job understand natural conditions around them. 
Storms, changes in weather, growth of plants and 
animals, sea life, coal mines, the sun, moon, and 
stars are a vital part of their experience. Local super- 
Obser- 
vation records made during excursions, discussions 
following the showing of a motion picture film of 


stitions are discredited and fear decreased. 


nature content, records of informal discussions, pen- 
cil and paper tests are some means which assist the 
teacher in judging pupil understanding and attitudes 
toward natural phenomena. 

5. Pupils of a good teacher are alert to and in- 
telligent about important events and are sensitive to 
the general cultural atmosphere about them. The 
varied means of communication of present-day liv- 
ing inform pupils constantly of happenings every 
where. Misinformation, prejudices, wrong impres- 
sions, too strong convictions can develop as well as 
the desirable attitudes and knowledges through lis- 


tening to the radio, attending motion pictures, 


reading newspapers, talking to friends, and listening 


to adult comments, Attitude tests, informal discus- 
sions, reaction to items in current events papers, 
written reports and discussions, comments in the 
lunchroom or on the playground, records of com- 
munity activities in which the boys and girls engage 
give the teacher some means by which she and her 
pupils may check the development within this area. 

6. Pupils of efficient teachers are using the skills 
essential for their living at the present time accord- 
ing to their degree of maturity and capacity. Prep 
aration for later vocational endeavor and good aca 
demic rating in high school are not primary aims of 
the elementary school. Rather if a boy or girl can 
communicate correctly and distinctly what he wants 
to say today, if he can solve a problem which he 
needs to solve, if he can read a story with under- 
standing and enjoyment, find materials essential to 
the realization of his purposes, if he can follow and 
give instructions, move about with ease and rhythm, 
and express in word, song, or painting what he feels 
at the present, the teacher is performing well. In the 
past, perhaps, evaluation in this area has been too 
much along the line of competitive standards, grade 
rather than 


levels, and ‘minimum essentials” ac- 
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cording to the understanding of the purposes and 
power of the individual pupil. One means of evalu- 
ating growth in this area is to use objective tests 
with the full recognition of their limitations. Many 
reading, arithmetic, general intelligence, and achieve- 
ment tests are available for the diagnosis of diffi- 
culties and degree or performance or achievement. 
Another means is to encourage pupils to keep files 
of their work to compare growth from time to time. 
The best means of judging a skill, however, is in a 
specific situation in relation to a real purpose. 

7. Good habits of work and independent and 
critical thinking are essential aims of the school. 
A good teacher develops the thinking capacity and 
work habits of her pupils. Some means of evaluating 
progress toward this aim are questionnaires on meth- 
ods of work, controlled observation by supervisor 
or principal working with teacher of questions pu- 
pils raise, constructive criticisms they offer, validity 
of conclusions they draw from data, frequency of 
voluntary leadership, frequency of pupils’ suggestions 
for planning work, evidences of the pupils’ ability 
to direct own work, evidences of pupils’ acceptance 
of responsibility and ability to see a worth while 
undertaking completed. 

8. Pupils of effective teachers have a keen social 
sensitivity. They can think with the group, are 
tolerant of and get along well with others, and es- 
tablish a feeling of “belongingness” with their group. 
The playground, the cafeteria, the halls, parties, ex- 
cursions, formal and informal discussion where co- 
operative planning and evaluation take place present 
situations where the teacher develops and discovers 
growth along these lines. 

9. The normal physical growth of all pupils is of 
primary concern to good teachers. Health of school 
children receives much attention from the teachers 
in Virginia and this attention is, of course, funda- 
mental. Individual health record cards, reports from 
school nurses and physicians, conferences with moth- 
ers before the children enter school and during the 
years at school give teachers information about the 
health condition and habits of their pupils. Perhaps 
with all the attention which has been given health 
there may have been too little effort made to judge 
the degree of personal adjustment of pupils. Home 
conditions, school atmosphere of success or failure, 
and attitude of teacher and pupils all affect a child’s 
state of health. Pupils keep their own health records 
and teachers can consult these records for evaluating 
the physical condition of their pupils. An anecdotal 
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record of social activities, of contributions to group 
thinking and other records of adjustment, such as 
overaggressive acts or signs of timidity, can be kept 
by the teacher who is evaluating on a broader basis. 

10. Pupils from the best schools are developing 
an increased understanding of the social heritage. 
The customs and manners of persons around them, 
the architecture of buildings, the content of art gal- 
leries, libraries and museums, the radios the pupils 
enjoy, the telephone they use nonchalantly, and hun- 
dreds of other elements of their environment are a 
part of their heritage and are enriched and inter- 
preted to give pupils the necessary perspective for 
effective living. Some few teachers may have mis- 
understood the point of view of the Virginia program 
instruction and felt that attention in 
this area was not considered essential. This mis- 
understanding may have arisen from the emphasis 
placed upon functional learning rather than memo- 
Ex- 
perience is showing that more rather than less sub- 
ject matter is being used but in a different way. 
Pencil and paper tests on information and attitudes, 


for improving 


rization and recitation of adult-selected facts. 


observation records made on excursions, written re- 
ports, articles created and constructed, art expression 
and content, frequency of voluntary visits to places 
of interest, records of contributions to the group all 
give help to the teacher and pupils in evaluating 
growth in the understanding of the social heritage. 

11. Pupils of good teachers are eager to come and 
stay at school if conditions outside the school are 
normal. If pupils drop or stay away, the teacher 
cannot only visit homes, have conferences with par- 
ents and pupils but also may analyze the variety of 
activities in her group. She may ask if the individual 
interests and capacities of each child are being chal- 
lenged. Attendance records, observation of the pu- 
pils’ enthusiasm about their work, their tenac- 
ity toward a problem, informal discussions with 
pupils about the relationship of school and out-of- 
school activities, cumulative records on home con- 
ditions, and conferences with parents present some 
means by which the teacher can judge the effective- 
ness of her guidance. 

The foregoing suggestions were given in terms of 
pupil behavior. In conclusion some general consid- 
erations are given for the guidance of teachers. 

1. The good teacher recognizes that evaluation is 
an integral part of the learning experience and that 
she must avoid restricting her judgment of pupil 
growth to measurement with a few instruments in 
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a limited area at certain periods or in too small an 
area of experience. For example, monthly tests in 
subject-matter achievement and examinations given 
twice a year are ineffective and insufficient. 

2. The good teacher uses a variety of means to 
judge how well the purposes of the group are being 
realized. Several means, such as observation, paper 
and pencil tests, self-descriptive tests, pupils’ files 
of their progress, pupil diaries, anecdotal records, 
questionnaires, inventories, objective tests, and atti- 
tude tests have been mentioned in this article but the 
good teacher realizes that living with boys and girls 
in an informal, earnest manner creates the best at- 
mosphere for evaluation. No instruments yet de- 
vised by experts can replace in effectiveness the judg- 
ment of a teacher sensitized to evidences of growth 
in children. 


3. The good teacher recognizes that she must ex- 
pect no “minimum essentials” “A’s” or “F’s” in 
growth. What is growth for one pupil is not growth 
for another. All pupils do not develop to the same 


degree nor do they arrive together at a certain stage 
of growth. 

4. The good teacher sees her limitations in time 
and experience in preparing and applying the means 
of evaluation. She knows that no longer can she ex- 
pect her superintendent, principal, and supervisor to 
place tests in her hands which are sufficiently effec- 
tive for showing her that she is a good teacher. 
Rather is she working with her pupils and planning 
and working with other teachers, exchanging experi- 
ence with them, and calling in help from more ex- 
perienced persons to supplement her efforts. 

5. The good teacher understands that the means of 
evaluation are still limited but she faces in these 
limitations a challenge to her own initiative, resource- 
fulness, and sensitiveness. 

Teachers in Virginia are growing in their ability 
to guide boys and girls into broader and richer ex- 
periences and will continue to prepare means of sat- 
isfying the question, “How can I know that I am a 
good teacher?” The raising of the question itself in- 
dicates a desire to analyze the teaching situation. 





A Proposed Program for Evaluation of 
the Outcomes of the New Curriculum 


IRGINIA has instituted and is carrying on a 

\ / far-reaching program of curriculum revision 

at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. A majority of the teachers are participating 
in the curriculum revision by serving on local and 
state curriculum committees and by trying the pro- 
gram out in their classrooms. 

Not only Virginia but thirty-one other states are 
also carrying on state-wide curriculum revision pro- 
grams. Compared with 1927, when only two or three 
states had state-wide curriculum revision programs, 
the growth of the movement is of particular interest 
to educators. It is indeed a healthy sign of progress 
and awareness. We agree heartily with J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, however, when he says that it seems 
important to ask the following questions: 

1. How can the thirty-two states evaluate curricu- 

lum revision? 

Shall these states attempt an evaluation beyond 
the subjective appraisal of participating ob- 
servers ? 


JOHN ROBERT ANDERSON 
Supervisor, Giles County, Pearisburg 
3. Shall these states use the conventional tests 

and measures to evaluate their outcomes? 
These are pertinent and important questions. With 
few exceptions, more attention has been paid to the 
matter of curriculum revision than to evaluation, and 
this is certainly the case in Virginia. In other words, 
a big gap exists between curriculum revision and 
evaluation. 

Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Dr. Ralph Tyler 
explains, is developed as a concomitant part of 
curriculum reconstruction. Classroom teachers are 
participating in the development of both new cur- 
riculums and new tests with technicians and special- 
ists to assist them in the improvement of both aspects 
of instruction. , 

When the teachers of these experimental schools 
were asked the goals toward which they were work- 
ing, the following major outcomes of instruction, 
among others, were evident for which new tests 
might be devised: 
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development of carefully examined interests, 
beliefs, and attitudes; 
development of work-study habits and skills; 
development of ability to interpret facts and 
data; 
learning to apply facts and principles; 
development of sensibility to significant prob- 
lems. 

I agree with Dr. Orata, of Ohio State University, 
when he says that it is obvious that no instrument 


(4) 
(5) 


of evaluation pertaining to the new curriculum such 
as we have in Virginia can be 
alone by anyone, no matter how thoroughly informed 
construction of 


made in the office 


and competent he may be in the 
ordinary subject matter tests. The situation or situa- 
tions should be true to the life of the pupils in the 
school, and the reactions should likewise be natural. 
The person who should be responsible for this as- 
signment must spend some time with the teachers of 


a school with whom he will construct the instrument. 


Dr. Orata further states that what we need is a 


radically new instrument of evaluation and a new 


point of view of measurement since we are dealing 
with an essentially new philosophy and methodol- 
ogy of education. If education is to be lifelike, test- 
ing must be lifelike. We do not in life engage in 


taking tests on a long list of unrelated situations. 


I admit that teachers of only average competence, 
unless well guided and educated in this way of evalu- 
ating, will likely be lost in the intricate processes 


of setting up situations, making interpretations, and 
Nevertheless, granting 


providing remedial measures 


that the job is complicated, the remedy is not to 


declare it as impossible but to explore its possibili- 
ties and educate teachers for it 


we are educable to a much greater extent than we 


{s human beings, 
think, and teachers are no exception, if they are 
given a chance. We must have a point of view of 
measurement that is consistent with the philosophy, 
psychology, and methodology of progressive educa- 
tion, and then we must be consistent in and critical 
of our practices in the light of that point of view. 
Finally, I may say that I agree heartily with the 
educator who made the following statement: 
gressive teaching and traditional testing are no 
Siamese Twins that can sleep in the same bed with- 


*Pro- 


out kicking each other out.” 
After studying all available literature on this 
subject, including what the new course of study for 


Virginia has to say concerning it, and after reading 


carefully the material secured from the State De- 
partment of Education concerning what is being done 
in this State along this line, I have made the follow- 
ing tentative outline of the procedure which I intend 
to try out in a number of the schools under my super- 
vision this session: 

1. In the first place, we shall, through a compre- 
hensive and cooperative study, determine the general 
objectives to be followed in our schools. These will 
be stated in terms of desirable changes in individual 
and social behavior, according to those listed in the 
new course of study in our State. 

2. We shall follow the procedure, suggested and 
followed in the tentative course of study for Virginia, 
of breaking down these general into more specific 
objectives, each of which can be defined as a definite 
skill, 


and the like, growth in which will be detected by 


body of knowledge, attitude, character trait, 


observation, even if not by objective measurement. 

3. We shall carefully select available tests and 
other objective measuring instruments best adapted 
to evaluating process in such specific objectives as 
pertain to growth in skill and factual information. 
We believe that these tests should be given before a 
unit of work is started and after it is completed to 
best measure the growth of the pupil. 

4. We shall—the principal, supervisor, and teach- 
ers working together for those objectives pertaining 
to growth in the so-called “intangibles”, construct 
gradual rating scales of several points, each of which 
shall be set off from that preceding and succeeding 
by means of clearly stated description and definition. 

5. We shall 
pupil, including in it the usual physical, social, and 


carry on a “case history” of each 


educational information necessary, as well as an 


“anecdotal record”? of teachers’ observations as to 
pupil reactions and performances in behavior situa- 
tions. 

6. We shall set up necessary administrative ma- 
chinery in the form of student records, filing sys- 
tems, teacher conferences, etc. in order te make the 
most efficient use possible of the information con- 
cerning each pupil made available by objective tests, 
trait rating scale, case history, anecdotal records, etc. 

7. We shall provide for constant study, revision, 
and improvement of every part of the plan. 

Although such an appraisal program will always 
fall short of perfection, nevertheless, we believe that 
efforts of this type will undoubtedly open the way 
to newer, more inclusive, and more progressive prac- 


tices for evaluating curriculum. 
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The Holding Power of the High 
Schools of Nelson County 


STUDY was made of pupils entering the four 
high schools of Nelson County in 1932 and 
all the pupils graduating in the spring of 

1936. An attempt was made to ascertain specific rea- 
sons why pupils dropped out of school and what they 
did after leaving. A study was made of the grad- 
uates of 1936 in regard to the percentage attending 
advanced schools, their records in college, and the 
percentage who obtained positions. 

Information was obtained from records and re- 
ports in the county offices, from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and from the Library of the 
University of Virginia. For specific information re- 
garding pupils, records and reports were studied. 
The county superintendent of schools, the principals 
of the high schools, members of the high school fac- 
ulties, and citizens of the community were inter- 
viewed. Visits were made to the homes when it was 
found possible and thought feasible. In some cases 
information was obtained from the former pupils 
and in others from members of the families of pupils. 
The fact that the writer was a teacher in a Nelson 
County high school made information more readily 
available: 

In regard to pupil enrolment, 86.8 per cent of the 
pupils recorded in the 1935 census were enroled in 
the schools during the following year, which is a 
remarkably high percentage when we consider the 
fact that the census includes all children from the 
ages 7 to 19, inclusive, and that many of the older 
ones in this group have completed their secondary 
school career. 

However, in percentage of attendance Nelson 
County fell far below the average county in the 
State, ranking in the lower tenth every year since 
1930. The two main causes for this low attendance 
seemed to be: the fact that so many of the parents, 
having little formal education themselves, failed to 
see the necessity of regular attendance, and the fact 


MARY E. HANKLA, WNelly’s Ford 


that Nelson is one of the leading counties in the 
apple industry and many of the pupils work in the 
orchards and packing sheds during the fall months 
and then lose interest because their classmates have 
progressed beyond them. 

Three of the high school buildings have been 
built within the last decade according to the stand- 
ards for a modern school of the size and the fourth 
was under construction at the time of the study. 

Teacher tenure was decidedly better than was 
found in the average rural district and ranked well 
with that of urban communities. All high school 
teachers, with the exception of two, held B.A. or B.S 
degrees and three held M.A. degrees also. From a 
study of the teacher-load, by using the Douglass 
Formula, it was found that there was little varia- 
tion in the teaching-load for the high school teachers, 
indicating that an equalization of assignments had 
been worked out. One defect was the fact that each 
of two principals had almost as heavy a teaching 
schedule as any teacher in the county, in addition to 
his administrative and supervisory duties. 

A large majority of the teachers attend State and 
district teachers’ meetings, and the county associa 
tion has an average of six interesting, instructive, 
and well attended meetings each session. The teach 
ers’ banquet has become an annual affair. 

The only records kept in the high schools are those 
required by the State Department, such as, the teach- 
er’s register, the permanent record of each pupil's 
progress, and the pupil report card, which becomes 
his property. 

During the years which this study covered the 
high school curricula consisted of the sixteen units 
which meet the requirements for college entrance; 
that is, four units in English, two in Latin, three 
in Science, three in Mathematics, three in History 
and one in Civics. During the past two years a com- 
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mercial course has been instituted in each of the 
high schools. 

The schools took an active part in extra-curricular 
activities, such as: basketball contests, baseball 
games, Field Day, literary contests, several different 
clubs, Patron’s Day, May Day programs, Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, publications, dramatics, and 
other organizations and intra-mural activities. 

In regard to the definite statistics of the two 
groups’ studies—those entering the high schools in 
1932 and those graduating in 1936—some outstand- 
ing facts are given: 

About 55 per cent of the pupils who entered the 
high schools in 1932 never completed the course of 
study. Of those entering, 79.2 per cent remained at 
the end of the first year; 68.5 per cent remained at 
the end of the second year; 56.5 per cent remained 
at the end of the third year; and 21.1 per cent grad- 
uated at the end of four years. 

Of the graduating class in 1936, 50 per cent had 
been in high school four years; 35 per cent, five 
years; 8 per cent, six years; 3 per cent, seven years, 
and 3 per cent eight years. 

More than 83 per cent of the pupils who with- 
drew were retarded in their school work; 26 per cent 
of those dropping out of school had failed all classes 
taken during the time that they were in high school; 
only 17 per cent of those who withdrew from school 
had had no subject failures in their work. 

In regard to the occupations of the pupils, it was 
found that more of the graduates were either at- 
tending business colleges or taking a post-graduate 
commercial class than any other one thing. Ten per 
cent of the graduates were attending academic col- 
leges. In every case the reports of those who had 
graduated were favorable. Of the pupils who had 
withdrawn from school, more of the boys withdrew 
on account of farming and more of the girls on 
account of marriage. Practically all these pupils 
were either “at home” or had local jobs. 

In regard to the family status, the study would 
indicate that, for the most part, the pupils whose 


parents had attended either high school or college 
complete the high school course; on the other hand, 
those whose parents had never attended school, in 
the majority of cases, withdrew from school without 
completing the secondary course. In regard to the 
occupations of the parents, it was found that in 
nearly every case the fathers of the pupils graduat- 
ing were more or less independent of poverty and 
were gainfully employed. A great many of the 
fathers of the pupils who withdrew from school were 
tenant farmers, some were on relief, and the ma- 
jority were more or less dependent financially. 

As to why the individual pupils withdrew from 
school, it was evident that the family status, edu- 
cationally and economically, did play a large part. 
The main reasons given for leaving school were “in- 
difference” and “no interest’; and in nearly every 
case, it was found that those pupils who were in- 
different and had no interest were enroled in an 
academic curriculum and came from homes where the 
parents had scarcely completed the primary grades. 
Because they were unable to adjust themselves to 
the curriculum and lacked the background for the 
type of work, the pupils failed and finally left 
school. 

In view of the fact that so many of the pupils 
dropped out of the schools and either married and 
went to the farm, there is a great need for courses in 
home making, agriculture, health and safety to be 
instituted in the secondary school curricula. The 
commercial course will probably make a decided 
difference in the facts regarding the holding power 
of the schools in connection with the classes enroled 
at the present time. 

Interesting to note were: the spirit of cooperation 
that existed among patrons and teachers throughout 
the county; the fact that the adminisrators were in 
sympathy with the school program and the school 
personnel and were interested in the outcome of a 
study that related to the progress of the schools; and 
the gradual steps that are being taken to improve 
some of the defects existing in the schools. 
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The Effect of the Revised Curriculum 
Program on Pupil Growth 


CARLTON C. JENKINS 
State Department of Education 


A summary of the reports of the principals’ committees on Evaluation of the Revised Virginia Pro- 
gram meeting during the session of 1938-39 at Farmville State Teachers College, University of Virginia, 
Virginia State College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and the College of William and Mary. 


Point of View 

Education in a democracy must differ essentially 
from education in an autocracy. American education 
is concerned with life in a democracy and involves 
the training and development of every individual to 
the extent that the individual will become an efficient 
participant in American social life. The individual, 
with the aid of the American public school, should 
acquire a training and an educational growth which 
will enable him to assist in the preservation of the 
American social heritage and which will enable him 
to become a factor in the improvement of human re- 
lationships. 

The ultimate end of education in the United States 
is the fullest and highest possible development of the 
individual in terms of the needs and demands (both 
individual and social) of a highly industrialized 
democracy. The growth of the individual with which 
the school is concerned involves all phases of life— 
moral, physical, mental, and spiritual. This growth 
is a continuous and should be an integrated process. 

A program of education which fosters the demo- 
cratic ideal, and which makes for a well balanced 
development of the individual, appears to be one 
which emphasizes the interests and abilities of the 
learner. Such a program as Virginia has launched 
permits and invites freedom of thought and expres- 
sion on the part of the pupils in the classroom. This 
is the nucleus of democratic living as well as in- 
dividual growth. 

An educational program can be justified only in 
terms of conduct or behavior which is recognized 
as desirable both in school and out of school. There- 
fore, the revised program in Virginia means a re- 
orientation of our concept of the function of educa- 
tion. In this concept the development of the child’s 
whole personality is the chief aim. For a long time 
the chief aim of education has been the teaching of 
skills and subject matter as ends in themselves. It 
is now recognized that the school should be concerned 
with the development of the child as a whole. The 


development of all the potentialities of the pupil is 
put first, with skills and subject matter being used 
as means to that end. 

In order to evaluate outcomes properly it is neces- 
sary to understand what constitutes desirable be- 
havior and to take into account the relationships be- 
tween the individual and society. An understanding 
of the needs of the individual and the group and 
how these needs are being met by the revised program 
is necessary. 


Evaluation of the Revised Program 


The evidence here presented has been reported by 
teachers in a number of schools where the experi- 
mental program is being followed and it does not 
represent the experiences of 100 per cent of the 
schools of the State. 

1. Evidences that the revised program makes for the 
more adequate development of desirable personal- 
.ity traits. 

a. Pupils are more willing as individuals and as 

groups to accept responsibility. 

They share in the responsibility of planning 
activities in the classroom. 

They are willing to work on the student council. 
They are willing to do extra tasks in the class 
hour, at recess, and after school. 

There is a waiting list for the safety patrol. 
Pupils carry on the work of the group in the al- 
sence of the teacher. 

Pupils accept responsibility for discipline and 
conduct in school, home, and community, for 


research in class study of topics, for club and 


assembly programs, etc. 

. Pupils have more poise. 
They show ability to preside over meetings. 
They have ability to plan and carry out social 
functions. 
They are at ease with older and more experi- 
enced people. 

c. Pupils have higher social conscience. 
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This is evidenced by better self-control. 
Evidenced by better care of school property. 
There is a higher code of ethics. 

Pupils have a higher sense of honesty. 

Pupils have improved in sportsmanship. 

In athletic contests. 

On the playground. 

In classroom activities. 

Pupils show greater interest in personal ap- 
pearance and social etiquette. 

Girls and boys are more interested in personal 
cleanliness. 

They show improvement in choice and care of 
clothing. 

They read books voluntarily, ask questions, and 
conduct discussions on charm, manners, social 
customs, etc. 

Pupils are more sensitive to beauty. 

They have improved the appearance of 
classrooms. 

They are more interested in beautifying the 
school grounds. 

Many undertake improvements at home. 


the 


Success in the school work developed through a 
more varied and interesting program makes for 
better mental adjustment of the pupils. 
Inferiority complexes are less common. 

Feeling of confidence in one’s ability is en- 
hanced and sustained. 

Capacities and abilities of each pupil are more 
fully realized. 

Greater effort is insured. 

Ill health as a result of nervous tension avoided. 
Cheating made unnecessary. 

Unhealthy rivalry and its attendant evils are 
discouraged. 

There is more opportunity to meet individual 
needs. 


Pupils improve in their ability to govern them- 


selves. 

Understanding rather than blind submission is 
the order of the day. 

Rights and privileges of others are emphasized. 
Less disorder in halls. 

Fewer disciplinary measures necessary. 

Fewer “out of school” or “off ground” dis- 
orders. 

Rules come as a result of pupil formulation 
rather than teacher domination. 


i. Health habits improved. 


2. Evidence which reveals the effects of the revised 
program on pupil growth in terms of skills. 


a. 


Pupils show an improvement in ability to read. 
Children read more widely. 

Comprehension has improved. 

Pupils have improved in their ability to do re- 
search. 

Pupils show greater fluency in oral and written 
expression. 

In addition to equal or greater attainment of 
subject matter skills, including the three “R’s”, 
pupils under Virginia’s program display greater 
initiative and resourcefulness in solving per- 
sonal difficulties, overcoming handicaps, and 
developing new skills. 


Means that may be used to validate judgments as 
to the effects of the revised program on pupil 


growth. 


Evaluation should be in terms of changed pupil 


behavior as determined through: 


Observation of playground behavior, informal 
conversation, classroom behavior. 

Records of written work, formal and informal. 
Cumulative pupil records on habits, attitudes, 
skills, health, home habits and changes in the 
home environment, occupational interests, anec- 
dotal records, visits to homes by teachers. 
Records of social activities. 

Out of school. 

Extra class. 

Paper and pencil tests (both standardized and 
teacher made) for such as: 

Information. 

Skills. 

Problems solving ability. 

Understandings. 

Scientific attitudes. 

Intelligent interpretation of data. 

Personality. 

Pupils evaluation of themselves. 

Parents evaluation of pupils. 

Attitude of child toward his own growth. 

Does he want to learn? 
Does he 
Does he 
Does he 
Is he courteous in his contacts with people? 


distinguish between belief and proof ? 
avoid self-deception ? 
rely upon his own judgment? 


Is he loyal to his government, school, and other 
institutions in which he has membership char- 


acter? 
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Does he subordinate personal desires for public 
good ? 

Does he set up purposes and follow them to 
their conclusions ? 

i. A study of the success of school graduates and 
those who have stopped school in vocational 
life, participation in community life, family 
life, interest and participation in political life. 
A study of the tendency of the community to 
supply facilities for desirable pupil growth, 
such as: 

Supervised playgrounds. 

Books 
people. 
Better motion pictures. 


and periodicals suitable for young 


Sanitation and health regulations. 

Music and art appreciation. 

Provisions for training in the skilled trades and 
home making. 

Provisions for vocational opportunities for well 
trained young people. 
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Measurement of the extent to which young 
people use the facilities suggested in the above 
list. 

To the members of the committees of principals it 
appears that practices in the progressive schools as 
regards the development of the personality of the 
individual are somewhat superior to practices in con- 
ventional or traditional schools. They feel that pu- 
pils affected by the revised program are better 
equipped to participate in the cooperative living of 
the school community, better equipped to exercise 
self-control, self-reliance, self-dependence, and better 
prepared to do for themselves the things they want to 
do and those things they should do as members of a 
democratic society. Likewise, it seems that there has 
been a positive and a significant advantage in the 
mastery of skills and the acquisition of knowledge 
accruing to the student from the use of progressive 
methods on both elementary and secondary levels of 
instruction. The members of one of the committees 
were not disposed to consider these findings as final 
or conclusive but just showing a trend. 





Value of Adult Education 


ANY psychologists, teachers, and school ad- 

ministrators believed the doctrine that the 

capacity to learn was limited to the years 
of youth, and they set up a system of education ac- 
cordingly. But Dr. Edward L. Thorndike published 
his findings in 1928 in a book called Adult Learning 
which clearly contradicted the old adage that “You 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks”’. 

Studies of adult abilities to learn by the experi- 
mental Thorndike, Dorsey, Miles, 
Jones, Sorenson, and others have shown that adults 
can profit from continuous education. Age can no 
longer serve as an adequate excuse for the neglect of 
adult education. Science not only proves that adults 
can learn, common sense and experience show us 
that adults are continually learning new things. Ac- 
cordingly the term “finishing school” has passed 
out of our language. Elizabeth Ellmore, elementary 
supervisor of Dinwiddie County, in an address to 
the teachers of that county used this as her topic— 


psychologists 


CLARENCE H. SPAIN 
Supervisor, Adult Education, Richmond 


“Education Begins When Schooling Ends’. And 
that is one way of saying that education to be effec- 
tive must be continuous. Yesterday’s knowledge will 
not suffice nor will it solve today’s perplexing prob- 
lems, be it poverty or pestilence, and to depend upon 
it as a guide for the future is to court disaster. Earn- 
ing and living in a new world, whether singly as in- 
dividuals or collectively as a nation, mean acquiring 
new knowledge and giving education a lifelong con- 
tinuity. The growth of the adult education movement 
gives impetus to the thought that the entire period 
of life must be included in the educational process. 

This philosophy had permeated the thinking of 
educators of America for some time and so in June 
of 1924 in New York the president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, Frederick P. Keppel, assembled the 
first conference on Adult Education, and after much 
study and thought the American Association for 
Adult Education was formed in March, 1926. Its 
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purpose was to promote and develop adult education 
in the United States, and it undertook to provide and 
disseminate information on the topic, for which serv- 
ice we owe it a great deal. Today, nearly every state 
in the Union has undertaken in an organized way to 
provide educational facilities for adults. The last 
session of the Legislature of Virginia provided $25,- 
000 per year for this biennium to be used by the 
State Board of Education to give impetus to this 
work. Accordingly on September 1, 1938, the State 
Board of Education appointed a supervisor of adult 
education to work with school superintendents, su- 
pervisors, and principals in order to work out a plan 
whereby the facilities of the public schools may be 
more adequately used by adults. Whereas it was 
evident to the casual observer that some splendid work 
had been accomplished in the adult education field 
by individual teachers, particularly by the agricul- 
tural and home economic teachers, civic organiza- 
tions, the program of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the college and university extension depart- 
ments, and others, there was a total lack of accurate 
information about this incoherent program. There- 
fore, one of the first steps undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Education was to begin a survey, which has 
not yet been completed, to discover the extent and 
character of adult education in the communities of 
Virginia. This survey is necessary in order that the 
supervisor’s office might plan a program built on a 
background of factual evidence. 


On July 8, 1938, a committee of educators met at 
Charlottesville to discuss the problem of adult edu- 
cation and to advise members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education in this important 
work. The consensus of this conference was that 
some time and study was needed before making any 
definite recommendations. 
meeting of this committee was held in Richmond in 
September, 1938, at which time it was agreed that 
the purpose of the program of adult education is 
simply to carry out the idea that the schools shoulder 
their responsibility of their relationships to the whole 
community working with those groups already in 
the field. It was agreed that the State funds should be 
used as far as possible to match local funds in filling 
the gaps now being neglected in the field of educa- 
tion. It will be the policy of the State Department 
not to duplicate or supplant any of the work now 
being done but to cooperate fully with those groups 
working in the field of adult education. Four very 


Consequently a second 
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definite gaps or needs have been determined at which 
we are now working: 

1. The problem of illiteracy. There are twice as 
many people in America who cannot read or write 
as there are college graduates. There are about 82,- 
000,000 adults in our population. Out of this num- 
ber, 64,000,000 have never graduated from high 
school. According to the 1930 census there are in 
Virginia 65,114 white people above the age of 10 
years, which is about 5 per cent of the white popula- 
There are 95,148 
negro people above the age of 10 years, which is 


tion, who cannot read or write. 


about 19.2 per cent of the negro population, who can- 
not read or write. The W.P.A. has been working on 
this problem for several years with very satisfactory 
results, and now many division superintendents are 
attacking the problem in a systematic way. It is 
hoped that when the 1940 census rolls around there 
will be a decided drop in the number of illiterates. 
The 


chief purpose of such a guidance program is to help 


2. The problem of occupational guidance. 


individuals in the making of intelligent vocational 
choices. The large number of unadjusted youth and 
adults in our population clearly shows the impor- 
tance of this undertaking. Our efforts along this 
line will be successful to the extent to which we 
shall be able to lead individuals to the following: 

a. Knowledge of the world of occupations. 

b. Knowledge of local occupational distribution. 

c. Understanding of the relationship between oc- 
cupations and the materials of school instruction. 

d. Understanding of the relationship between in- 
dividual interests, needs, and aptitudes and occu- 
pational opportunities. 

e. Selection of an educational program in the light 
of individual capacities and the occupational op- 
portunities which are available. 

f. Opportunities for exploratory experiences in 
typical opportunities. 

The many out-of-school youths in our community, 
when left to their own resources, turn to delinquency 
and crime. Probably there are many others in jobs 
in which they are unhappy and nursing bitter grudges 
against a world that to them seems unjust. Besides 
these there are probably as many adults unemployed, 
partly employed, and employed in irritating work 
who need the services of a guidance institute. So- 
ciety has large stakes in this matter. Society cannot 
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afford to have large groups of its citizens function- 
ing at less than maximum efficiency. 


3. Parent education. Psychology, sociology, and 
particularly psychiatry are revealing with increasing 
clearness the social consequences of family ineffi- 
ciency. Without question, many of our most trouble- 
some social evils are the product of the family’s 
failure to do what is reasonably to be expected of it 
as a primary social institution. The training of chil- 
dren in the public schools is largely conditioned by 
the training these children receive in the home. The 
home is largely responsible for the prejudices of the 
present-day society that make people unhappy and 
slow down progress. The sad part of it is that the 
child’s mind will be closed by the opinion that he 
receives from his parents so that in later life he will 
not correct his mistaken judgment but will as a parent 
once again attempt to pass over to his children those 
same prejudices he received as a child. 

The conscientious parent needs to study the strat- 
egy of his position. Many of the faults of the home 
would be corrected if parents only realized that it is 
their business to direct the stimuli that play upon 
the personality of the child rather than to attempt the 
futile effort to provide for the child all the experi- 
ences that he needs for his development. 

4. The school as the community center. While I 
have not attempted to list the needs of adult educa- 
tion in order of importance, I have purposely listed 
this need in last place so that I might give it the 
greatest emphasis. The other needs that I have been 
discussing, namely, illiteracy, guidance and parent 
education, point to the public school as the agency 
that can serve most effectively. The home, the school, 
and the community must be brought into closer con- 
tact so that each may have a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the task of the other. One of the prob- 
lems the school has to face in attempting to develop 
community centers is to eradicate the traces of the 
illusion that learning beyond early youth is either a 
luxurious indulgence or a mere attempt to patch up 
Good 
leaders and teachers can provide the formula that 


a job that should have been done before. 


can mount this obstacle. The easily accessible school 
building makes this the logical place for the com- 
munity center, that is, the social, educational and 
recreational center. Another feature that makes the 
school the logical place is the availability of the 


school-plant facilities. 
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Sound business practices do not allow substantial 
investments to remain idle. School investments in 
auditoriums, laboratories, libraries, athletic fields, 
shops, and the like are large. There is little justifi- 
cation for the present practice that their use be re- 
stricted to six hours a day, five days a week, nine 
months of the year. These resources should be made 
available to all the people in the community and for 
the entire twelve months of the year. 

Again, the generous support now given to road- 
houses, night clubs, jazz orchestras, football games, 
prize fights, and sensational movies is due partly to 
the fact that more wholesome avenues were denied. 
Of course, mature adults will have their say re- 
garding their own leisure and will follow their own 
dictation in the pursuit of happiness. However, it is 
unmistakably a responsibility of the school to create 
an interest for and give an opportunity in philosophy, 
science, literature, art, drama, and music. Whatever 
is offered in the community center should be func- 
tional in nature and spring from the problems, needs, 
and wants of adults. It is the sight of food which 
arouses the appetite, and the same rule holds for the 
intellectual appetite. 

When, in the beginning of this discussion, we used 
the term illiteracy, we were thinking of the term in its 
narrow sense, of the ability to read, but the commun- 
ity center must be developed to fight social illiteracy. 
We may find in this group persons with ordinary 
common schooling or they may be university gradu- 
ates. Social illiterates are those people who are quite 
oblivious to the changes going on in social life to- 
day, the issues of the modern world, and the pressing 
problems of the hour. Because of the confusion in the 
governments of the world today adult education is 
of more immediate concern than ever before. The 
educator, Meikeljohn, has put it strongly in these 
words, ‘The deepest question in American life today 
is not economic or political, it is educational. It is 
the question of the thinking power of a democracy. 
Can our people understand and direct their own 
living, or must someone else do their thinking, make 
As a democracy we are 
pledged to try the first of these programs.” It is to 
the public schools, serving as community centers, 


their decisions for them? 


that we may look to find not only a way to make 
democracy work but a way to reinterpret and save it, 
and preserve the most precious heritage of the Amer- 
ican people. 
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Progressive Education in Our Schools 


HE new is not necessarily progressive; neither 

is the old always the conservative. There have 

always been good teachers; hence, progressive 
teachers. 
and the latest are devices which good teachers used 
years ago. They have been “dressed up” a little and 
given a new name, that is all. But the truly pro- 
gressive education in our schools today has a much 
deeper significance than can be found in any devices 
or techniques of teaching however “new” or “differ- 
ent” they may seem. It involves an increasingly long 
view of educational objectives, problems and means 


Many things being hailed today as new 


of attainment, with a corresponding decrease of at- 
tention to trivial and passing fads. 

In the light of these larger objectives and more 
some of the 


recent trends in education, what 


questions we might ask in surveying our schools? 


are 


Are the schools administered democratically? Few 
school systems, I believe, can point to more demo- 
cratic procedures than those followed in Richmond. 
In practically every administrative question, and cer- 
tainly those dealing with the working personnel, the 
people concerned are given every opportunity to pre- 
sent their views and wishes. It is not always possible 
to carry them out, but an honest effort is always made 
to see all sides of a question. 
schedule, sick leave and teachers, 
choice of textbooks, changes in courses of study, 
pupil records and reports are all based largely on 
the recommendations of our teaching staff. 


The present salary 


furloughs for 


Does the individual, his interests and needs, re- 
ceive due attention and We still 
have group instruction, and we should 
have it for a long time to come. The world of work 
lives and works largely in groups. Why not the child 
in school? But our schools are not saddled by the 


consideration ? 


shall and 


regimentation and domination of the idea of mass 
education that characterized them some years ago. 
Our secondary schools, due to their organization and 
numbers, have moved much more slowly away from 
mass instruction than the elementary schools. But 
throughout our school system there is a decided effort 
to treat the child not only as a member of a group but 
as an individual as well. Through variety of methods 
of instruction, changes in courses, new classes, closer 
home contacts, and a wider range of books the schools 


FORBES H. NORRIS 
Assistant Superintendent, Richmond 


are trying to meet individual needs. 

Pupil interest is a vital factor in the modern 
school. That does not mean that the child is to do 
only the things he wants to do. Neither does it 
mean that he is never to be required to do anything. 
A wise, firm discipline will always be a characteristic 
of a progressive school. Meeting pupil interests 
means courses of study based on the broad, funda- 
mental interests of children at different levels; it 
means teacher effort to link need and the work at 
hand closely together; opportunities for discovering 
and developing special talents are given; the teacher 
and pupils are not only concerned with what they 
study but why they do it. 

Along with meeting pupil interests and needs and 
basic to it is the attitude of the teacher toward the 
child. The old school looked on the child as an ac- 
cumulator of facts primarily. The modern school 
looks on subject matter as the means to an end; the 
end or purpose of the school is to develop well- 
rounded (physical, mental, social), literate individ- 
uals who can assume a place in their communities 
with credit to themselves and to those around them. 

Do we have a balanced program? On this point 
more teachers have trouble than on any other. In 
the attempt to teach pupils rather than subjects the 
Am I 


keeping in mind all sides of the child’s development ? 


teacher continually faces such questions as: 


How far should I go on the theory of pupil interest 
before saying a task must be done? What proportion 
of my time should be devoted to developing the skills 
and what part to those activities which give great 


help in enriching school life? What criteria shall 
guide me in planning group and individual instruc- 
tion? When shall I choose between formal and in- 
formal methods of teaching? 

Thus we can see that the challenge to teachers is 
greater today than ever before. They must be con- 
stantly studying and learning with their children. 
Dewey has said, “It is folly to suppose that we can 
carry on the education of the child apart from the 
education of the teacher.”’ And, after all, it is the 
attitude and the outlook of the individual teacher that 
determine the kind of learning that is taking place 
within the classroom. 
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Progressive education is not a method of teaching 
nor a type of equipment. It is a spirit of instruction, 
an attitude of teacher toward the learner. Sometimes 
a teacher thinks that if she uses the informal or in- 
dividualistic method, or has movable furniture, she 
is progressive. That is not true. She may talk glibly 
and feelingly about the needs of “my children” and 
still have nothing of the spirit or attitude that being 
truly progressive implies. 

But I am not concerned as to whether our schools 
are called progressive or conservative in the light of 
recent educational thinking. I do want them to be 
concerned with doing the right thing. With that de- 
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sire in mind, answers to the following questions will 
help to arrive at conclusions: 

1. Are well-rounded pupils being developed— 
physically, mentally, socially? 

2. Is the school helping the pupil make the ut- 
most progress in developing the tools of learn- 
ing? 

3. Is the school working with home, church, and 
community in building good civic habits and 
traits? 

4. Is the child getting opportunities to develop 
special talents and interests? 


A Study of the Elementary Principal 


HE elementary principal’s position in Virginia 
is at every stage of development. The duties 
and salary range from no more than an over- 
worked classroom teacher burdened with cares, but 
stripped of authority, to cases of high salaries with 
supervisory or administrative duties and full author- 
ity thus giving them the respect due their position. 
The following summary obtained by a question- 
naire answered by forty-four principals from dif- 
ferent sections of the State will give some idea of 
the great range of conditions under which the ele- 
mentary principals work. 


RS TARE ntcltr retin camettinidinticinen $1,496.41 
PE CED «enc cnmmnndopeinideee 3,080.00 
Libeett CEMY o.<cdiisnwnccuictumienin 630.00 
Number with B. A. Degrees_____-----~-- 6 
Number with M. A. Degrees___-------- + 
Number with B. S. Degrees. ______--_-~- 10 
Number with less than a degree______-__- 24 
Average number teachers per school ___--_- 8.77 
Average number pupils per school____-_- 288 
Average number pupils per teacher_-__~__- 36 
Largest number pupils per school__--_-_~_- 933 
Average number grades___---------_--- 6 
Number teaching principals__.._---~-_- 33 
Number administrative principals__-_--__- 11 
Length of contract period-_.___.-------- 9.92 Mo 
Number having office help_....-------- 22 





JAMES E. BAUSERMAN 
Principal, Fairfax 


ELLA Ah 
The amount of supervision of the teaching 
principal ranges from three hours to ten 
minutes daily which is mostly before and 
after school, at recess time or when they 
leave their room on account of emergen- 
cies or absolute necessity. 
Number using revised course of study--_- 30 
Number partially using the revised course 
OE GNU 5. cainiticbnpicinntertitinieinsn 10 
Number not using the revised course of 
TN site erniccientatetirernibiaiiliitiinnin 4 
Number schools having vocational guid- 
ance and accumulative records___-~~- 14 


ena? 
ia 


Number schools not having vocational 
guidance and accumulative records___- 30 
Number principals holding bimonthly fac- 
SC od nds webntnndene< ha 28 
Number schools having truant officers___ 26 
Number schools not having truant officers_ 18 


Number schools having interschool ath- 

RISE a | ARS ae 22 
Activities of participating principals in 
neighborhoods: 

T. B. Association 

Secretary Young Democrats 

Boy Scouts 

Community Chest Drive 
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Welfare 
Chamber of Commerce 
Sunday School Teacher 
Game & Fishing Club 
Women’s Club 
Y.W.C.A. 
County Federation of Leagues 
Kiwanis Club 
Number principals that do not take part in 
anything except attend Church 
Number cases P.T.A. lightens the prin- 
cipal’s load 
Principal’s place in selection of teachers: 
9 recommend their teachers 
2 select their teachers 
10 are consulted by the Superintendent 
Remainder have little or no say 


Number principals desiring State confer- 


40 
Number desiring a page in the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL 36 
After studying the above information, the ele- 
mentary principals of Virginia should strive to se- 
cure: 
1. A more uniform salary scale for equal training, 
experience, and work. 
A rating of a supervising and administrative 
principal for schools of eight teachers or more. 
A requirement of a degree for new principals and 
a greater voice in selecting teachers to bring the 
position of elementary principals to one of dig- 
nity and respect. 
A longer time contract to give the feeling of se- 
curity and desire to plan for the improvement 
of the school over a longer period. 


The elementary principal should enter into the 
civic and recreational activities in the community. 
It is through such activities that he attains the place 
in a neighborhood that rightfully belongs to him as a 
leader of the youth. 

The principal should encourage the Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association to study the school and cooperate in 
the planning of a program for the improvement of 
the school’s activities over a period of several years. 
The progress of the plan should be kept constantly 
before its members. 

The principal should develop a vocational pro- 
gram in his school so correlated with his own work 


or through clubs as to make his pupils vocational 
conscious. It is necessary to do this if he is to help 
the child who will never enter or graduate from high 
school to analyze himself in the light of any voca- 
tion before choosing a life’s work. 

All elementary principals should work together to 
attain certain standards for their position which 
form the basis for all other education, but they 
should always strive to improve the instruction and 
guidance of their pupils. Withal, they should strive 
to bring the school and community closer by being a 
part of both. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


Paralleling the popular movement some years ago 
in organizing the Future Farmers of America, it is 
proposed to set up state and national organizations 
of young students in the colleges and high schools to 
The 
main object of the movement is to interest young men 


be known as the Future Teachers of America. 


and young women in education as a life career and 
acquaint them with some of the requirements and 
opportunities for service in the teaching profession 
while they are going through the nascent period of 
selecting a line of work as a life career. The move- 
ment is in its infancy. It is backed by the National 
Education Association. Some of the main purposes 
of the movement are: 


1. To interest the best young men and women in 
education as a life career. 
To develop among young people in teachers’ col- 
leges and schools of education an organization 
which shall be an integral part of state and 
national education associations. 
To acquaint teachers in training with the history, 
ethics, and program of the organized teaching 
profession. 
To give teachers in training practical experience 
in working together in a democratic way on the 
problems of the profession. 
To encourage careful selection of persons ad- 
mitted to schools which prepare teachers, with 
emphasis on both character and scholarship, 
To seek through the dissemination of informa- 
tion and through higher standards of preparation 
to bring teacher supply and demand into a rea- 
sonable balance. 
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The Function of Imagination in 


the Classroom 


'T finest service imagination can render in 


the classroom is to create ideals in the hearts 
of the pupils. Without ideals little of great 
moment would have occurred in the world. Ideals 
make beauty, therefore, those who have attributes of 
perception may make use of them to see beauty in 
the commonplace things. Let a child but have eyes 
and imagination and he will see beauty everywhere. 
Pinet says that he shall have fellowship with the 
grass and the flowers and the trees and the slow- 
winding river and the majestic mountains. Before 
his eyes shall pass the scarlet-clad glory of autumn, 
and always for him in the Loom of Life there shall 
be wrought a wondrous tapestry, woven anew each 
day from the warp and woof of common things, but 
of imperishable beauty, because designed and pat- 
terned by a Weaver whose name is God. 
Helen Keller once said, “I am not shut out from 
the region of the beautiful because I have no physi- 


cal sight. I know many persons who have perfect 


eyes, but are really blind. Their eyes are open but 


their hearts are closed.” 

The most obvious value of imagination is the 
great pleasure it affords. It opens the gate of mem- 
ory and brings the color, sound, perceptions, thoughts, 
and emotions of other days to the constructive work 
of today. 

Great happiness have I derived from the scenes 
recalled in my travels. They have also afforded me 
much material with which to interest the pupils in 
my grades, especially in geography: riding in the 
oxcarts of Guam and hearing the children singing 
words unknown to me but having the same tune and 
rythm that we use in the good old U. S. A.; watch- 
ing the natives riding surfboards and diving for 
coins in the beautiful rainbow waters of Pearl Har- 
bor, Honolulu; hearing “Maryland, My Maryland” 
in the early dawn rendered by a Moro girl standing 
in a native boat on far away Zamboango Bay; driving 
around the Luneta in Manila when the moon and 
the stars seemed almost within reach and cheering 
the “Stars and Stripes’ in the harbor of Beirut 
where we least expected to see a boat carrying the 
ideal flag of American hearts. 


In the sparkling eye and rapt attention of chil- 


MABEL D. ROSE, Forksville 


dren, I live over again scenes that were enjoyable and 
thus prolong their pleasure. 

By means of imagination, Columbus set forth on 
his wonderful voyage and discovered the New World. 
His dream of a western route to India far outweighed 
the opposition of his crew to sailing on and on and 
on. 

We are told that on the Maine Coast Phillips 
Lord, better known as Seth Parker, all through 
childhood and youth dreamed of owning a stately 
four-masted ship and sailing around the world. In 
December, 1933, his dream came true and nearly ten 
thousand people gathered at Portland to see that 
boy set sail in his longed-for vessel on that dreamed- 
of voyage. 

The Wright Brothers had a vision that man could 
take unto himself wings and explore the air. From 
such a small beginning, one can scarcely realize the 
wonderful progress that has been made in flying. 

Lindbergh sent out a challenge to the world when 
he quietly flew over the Atlantic Ocean and landed 
in France. He has become the “Pathfinder of the 
Air” as Matthew Fontaine Maury was the “Path- 
finder of the Sea”. 

If Edison, Marconi, and many other inventors had 
not developed their keen clear imaginations, think 
what the world would have missed in electrical ap- 
pliances and contacts by telephone and by wireless 
and by radio. 

As a result of Walter Reed’s having a vision, Cuba 
has been cleaned up, the yellow fever-bearing mos- 
quito has been exterminated and the island has been 
made safe from the dread disease. Last but not 
least, we have the Panama Canal which has brought 
our east coast and our west coast nearer together and 
has greatly benefited the western countries of South 
America. 

Monsieur and Madame Curié used their dreams 
for benefiting mankind in discovering radium with 
which the medical profession has so successfully 
treated malignant diseases. 

Appeals of philanthropy are based on the emo- 
tional reactions of people whose imaginations can 
be stirred. This fact was demonstrated when the 
people of the United States responded with one ac- 
cord to Mr. Roosevelt’s plea for the crippled chil- 
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dren who are being treated by the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation. By contributing to the Founda- 
tion, they alleviated the suffering of many children 
and caused January 30, 1934, to be one of the hap- 
piest birthdays our President has ever experienced 
and one he can live over in imagination many, many 
times. 

David Livingstone was only a poor factory boy 
dreaming his great dreams of service. In the little 
gray village of the North, hedged in on every side 
with difficulties, he manfully set his face toward the 
good, and never once did he falter. He turned his 
steps toward the great dark Continent of Africa and 
brought the first word of the love of God to a savage 
and heathen people. 

The drama is the simplest and most effective 
method by which to work out the principles of 
Christianity in the lives of children, according to 
Clare Tree Major, founder of the Theater for Chil- 
dren and recognized as the world’s foremost au- 
thority on drama for children. The youthful audi- 
ence acquires a standard of ethics, fine conduct, and 
high ideals which become a permanent part of its 
life equipment. 

Jean Francois Millet, when a boy, toiled in the 
fields mowing grass, making hay, binding sheaves, 
and plowing and sowing; but he saw in his work 
things that were beautiful, either in form or color, 
and nothing to him was commonplace. It was from 
the golden mine in the heart of the peasant that the 
painter drew all that was best and most beautiful in 
his art. 

Mozart through his emotions composed and played 
magic music and by this wonderful gift filled the 
world with the beauty of the melody which was al- 
ways singing in his heart. 

Bulwer-Lytton says, ‘“Music once admitted to the 
soul becomes a sort of spirit, and never dies. It 
wanders perturbed through the halls and galleries of 
the memory, and is often heard again, distinct and 
living as when it first displaced the wavelets of the 
air”. 

Conversation is more fluent when there is a back- 
ground of wealth of imagery to lend color to the lan- 
guage. Real conversation makes thinking an exhila- 
rating pleasure, talking a delightful pastime, and 
listening a soothing rest. It is always the personal 
element, always the things we have lived through that 
are interesting. 

Someone has said, “I do not talk with you to dis- 
cover how many lines you can quote from Tennyson, 
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or how many tall trees there are in California—ac- 
cording to the forestry report. If I had any desire 
to know this, I’d have looked it up. 

“T talk with you to know what you have seen and 
felt and thought. If you tell me what Tennyson said 
about a flower in a crannied wall, it may not interest 
me at all. If you tell me how that line or that flower 
caused you to change your whole system of life or 
thinking—then I’m fascinated. I’m talking with you 
that I may know what shadows, what adventures, 
what joys have crossed your path—and why. 

“Expression is the greatest pleasure. Whatever 
form it takes, it means transferring our personality 
to another—creating in his mind the picture in ours, 
stirring in him the emotions we feel, and making 
alive in him the visions we hold. 

“All in all, restful, stimulating conversation is 
the chief of all social graces. It is the most interesting 
intellectual game ever invented. And it is the main 
highway between human hearts over which must pass 
an exchange of emotions, adventures and laughter.” 

We are indebted to 
imagination for Treasure Island throbbing with vi- 
tality, his virile Master of Ballantrae, and many 
sprightly, brilliant essays full of life and the out-of- 
doors and hope. Some of the best of Stevenson’s 
work was dictated from bed, where he lay exhausted. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


Walter Scott’s imagination worked at a prodigious 
rate when he turned out his Waverly Novels while 
tormented by paralysis and plunged in debt. Both 
Stevenson and Scott lived in a beautiful world of 
imagery and used it to give pleasure to countless 
numbers of people. 

People of all ages and in all countries love stories. 


The greatest Teacher who ever lived used stories 
about the commonplace things of life in appealing 


to the multitude: 


“A sower went forth to sow_____”’ 
“A certain man had two sons 
“What man of you having an hundred sheep 

Stories are the best possible means of cultivating 
the imagination; and the value of the imagination 
is now conceded by everyone to be of great impor- 
tance. The ability to visualize, to put one’s self in 
another’s place, to create in the mind cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Stories arouse an interest in something new and 
start the motor of the brain engine. There is never 
a story that does not give pleasure, no matter what 


its other purpose may be. Dr. Van Dyke says: 
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“Lord, deliver me from ever tagging a moral to a 
tale, but grant that I may never tell a story without 


a purpose”. And if we gather all the purposes to- 
gether, we find they just sum up to the great ideal of 
soul development. 

It is the men of imagination who have been the 
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inventors, the engineers, the authors, the artists, the 
men of action and of thought who have built the na- 
tions of our world today. It is the teacher of imagi- 
nation who will create ideals in the hearts of the 
pupils who will build the even greater nations of 
tomorrow. 





How One Word Started a Unit 


Textile Unit—-Grades 5-B or 5-A 

First.—In introducing the northeastern section of 
the United States I noticed that the word textile was 
used quite often in the textbook so I put on the board 
the two following questions: (1) What do people do 
who work in textile plants? (2) Are there any tex- 
tile plants in Charlottesville? 

The children immediately asked me what textile 
meant and I told them they could find out by the 
next day. This naturally aroused their curiosity, 
especially since the city in which we are living was 
involved. 

The next day many children brought pieces of 
cloth made in our local plants and took great pride 
in telling me that they had relatives and friends 
working in these plants. Do not try to classify any- 
thing at first because it dampens their interest. 
Later they will see necessity for classifying and 
learn valuable lessons. 

Before we realized it, a unit was under way. It 
lasted six weeks and if school had not closed I do not 
know how long it would have lasted. 

All the work was done in school hours except the 
visits to the local mills. These visits were all made 
after school except one which was made on Saturday 
morning. I never took more than eight to a mill; I 
selected, as a rule, the honor roll or some outstand- 
ing pupils. These read their reports to the class 
next day. 

The mounting was all done by one boy. He was 
not one of my studious boys but he was very “accurate 
and being given this task became interested in the 
rest of his work. 

A Syrian boy in class got his parents so interested 
that they offered to lend me rugs and table covers 
woven in the Old Country. These were beautiful 
textiles indeed. 

A cotton mill in Georgia sent samples and litera- 
ture upon request and Du Pont sent samples of 
cellophane and literature. These did not cost us 
anything. 


MISS JO WRIGHT 
Clark School, Charlottesville 


Second.—I then bought a set of cheap book 
shelves, had two of the boys paint them green and 
placed on them books and magazines that contained 
information on textiles. We had about 20 books and 
10 magazines to start with. Children found all they 
could about textiles in these and how they did en- 
joy doing it all by themselves. Do not direct too much 
at first, let them browse. 

Third.—Then I hung on the bulletin board a 
large chart from Colgate and Company that illus- 
trated in colors the history of two animal fibers, two 
vegetable fibers and one chemical fiber. The chil- 
dren had free rein thus far and had got acquainted 
with textiles. It is now time for the teacher to direct. 
The children wrote stories from these illustrations. 

Fourth.—Then followed a spelling lesson on words 
frequently needed in studying textiles. 

Fifth—Next day there was a dictionary lesson on 
these words. (A key to all future work). 

Children are always more interested in reading 
when they can understand the terms used; so much 
time is saved if we clear up such matters right in 
the beginning. When the compositions are written 
much time is saved on account of the spelling and 
dictionary lessons. 

Sixth.—We were then ready to talk about ma- 
chinery. The children decided this was the next 
step. There were both traced and freehand draw- 
ings on old and then modern machinery and compo- 
sitions explaining the functions of each machine. 
(Colgate Chart). 

Seventh.—Next the pupils wrote biographies of 
Whitney, Arkwright, Crompton, and Hargreaves as 
these were the men who had invented machinery used 
in textile mills. 

Eighth.—We were then ready to study about the 
cloth itself. Rayon was our first textile and stories 
were written on the following subjects: 


1. Composition of Rayon (as far as known). 








Description of My Trip to the Rayon Plant. 
Samples of Rayon in its Different Stages. 
Life History of My Rayon Curtain. 

One of the pupils made a rayon curtain 9 inches 
by 6 inches, fastened it with thumb tacks to a small 
stick, drew a false window and mounted it all on 
green cardboard 12 inches by 9 inches. This made 
the work very real since it traced the history of rayon 
from the beginning to the use in the child’s own 
home. (Must make the work as personal as possible. ) 

Ninth.—Then followed in similar manner linen, 
silk, cotton, wool, and cellophane. (World-wide 
geography). 

The only mills we did not have in our town were 
linen and cotton, but a cotton mill in Georgia sent 
us a most generous supply of cotton samples, from 
blooms to finished cloth, in a case and also much 
literature on cotton. 

As cellophane and rayon are the same up to a 
certain point and we had a rayon factory, we felt 
as if we had almost visited a cellophane factory. 

Tenth.—All during the progress of the unit we 
kept a Current Events board and it was surprising 
what the pupils found in the daily papers about 
textiles. (Formed the habit of reading papers and 
looking for specific things.) 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Eleventh_—A pupil suggested that we have a long 
table on which would be dolls dressed in rayon to 
represent the Rayon Family; silk for the Silk Fam- 
ily, etc.; a table set with linen; another table with 
oil cloth (a product of flaxseed); a long piece of 
linoleum (a product of flaxseed); two handmade 
looms (made by two boys). If practical, always let 
the children carry out their own suggestions. 

Twelfth—The Arrangement. 


Choose your color, or colors (not over 2), and 
stick to it. Too many colors will destroy the unity. 
We chose green and white. 

Twelve yards of unbleached cotton formed our 
background. This is inexpensive, keeps its shape, 
and can be used any number of times. It was fast- 
ened at the top with thumb tacks put rather close 
together. 


All the compositions and drawings were mounted 
on green paper, 12 inches by 9 inches, and pinned 
with ordinary pins to the cotton cloth. This makes 
it easy to rearrange and you will probably wish to 
rearrange often as the unit progresses. All compo- 
sitions and drawings were on uniform royal theme 
paper and no composition was accepted until it was 
perfect. This often meant that a pupil had to write 
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it five times before it was satisfactory but that is 
the only way to cure incorrect work. 

Of course not every pupil was required to write 
every composition. The work was divided into 
groups. One group wrote on Arkwright while an- 
other was writing on Whitney, etc. Try to divide 
your groups as evenly as possible so that each child 
will have about the same amount of work. (I often 
divided mine by rows since I had five rather full 
rows in my room.) 

The child first wrote his story in pencil and read 
it to the class (this counted as a reading lesson) ; 
then I looked over it and indicated the errors, Next 
day I personally went over the work with each child 
letting him put the correction either in the margin 
or above the word. Then he was ready to write it 
in ink. I then looked over it again and if there 
were no errors I accepted it; if there were errors he 
had to rewrite it until it was perfect. 

We tried to correlate this unit with every subject 
and succeeded fairly well. 

By Subjects. 

Arithmetic.—Areas of cotton fields; weight of 
cotton bale in lb. oz.; cost of cotton bale at so many 
cents a pound (use fractions for this). 

Spelling and Dictionary.—-Fulling; retting; warp; 
woof; textiles; fiber; teasel; bobbin; shuttle; bale; 
boll; boll weevil; cocoon; China; India; Japan; 
Scotland; invent; spin; sea-island; linen; rayon; 
staple; linoleum; cellophane; Ireland. (Teacher 
selects these from any good book on textiles). 

Language.—Composition on Old Machinery; 
Modern Machinery; Lives of Inventors of Machin- 
ery (Whitney, Hargreaves, Crompton, Arkwright) ; 
Life History of My Silk Dress, (made small one 
and mounted it); Life History of My Rayon Curtain, 
(made small one and mounted it); Life History of 
My Woolen Coat, (made small one and mounted 
it); Life History of My Linen Handerchief, (made 
one and mounted it); Life History of My Cot- 
ton Shirt, (made small one and mounted it); Life 
History of My Cellophane Belt, (made one and 
mounted it); Dictation using correlated material— 
parts of speech using sentences needed in unit, ex- 
ample, Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin; How 
Textile Plants Help Charlottesville. 

History.—Lives of inventors of machinery used 
in textile plants. 

Geography.—Where fibers are got and their en- 
vironment (World Geography). 


Hygiene.—Composition by bovs on “My Summer 
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Clothes”; by girls on “My Winter Clothes”. (Cor- 
relates with air passage diseases.) 
Nature Study.—Boll Weevil; Silk Worm. 
Outcomes: 

1. Realized interdependence of textile industry. 

2. Appreciation of today’s work as compared with 

that of early times. 

3. Respect for honest work. 

4. Appreciation of our natural resources. 

5. Interest in people of other lands. 

6. Satisfaction that comes from the feeling that you 
have found all the information possible. (There 
was great competition. ) 

7. Applying to future life the knowledge gained 
while working on this unit. 

8. Habit of being accurate. 

9. Habit of using index and table of contents. 

10. Habit of assuming responsibility. 

11. Skill in giving to class a concise report. 

12. Skill in using maps for a specific reason. 

13. Skill in arranging work. 

14. Local benefits derived from our textile plants. 

15. Interest in newspapers and magazines. 
Activities: 





1. Visits to local plants. 
2. Giving slide lessons (by pupils). 
3. Collecting pictures. 
4. Making drawings. 
5. Collecting and arranging cloths got from plants. 
6. Pieces of hand weaving. 
7. A quilt. 
8. Make and mount— 
one small curtain 9 inches by 6 inches 
one small silk dress 
one linen handkerchief 
one cellophane belt 
one small cotton shirt 
(Only one for entire class) 
Cost: 
ER er a ee $1.20 
eGGs DE 86 OE Fo ccincknen ecm 1.00 
Bs | SE ee 30 
Pee Se «on. ot eee Ce Ss .20 
BOG  cucedatebibcusececbeedbedeiee .79 
FOE dni mectincdnietinh maaan 20 
$3.69 


All except the paste and paint can be used again. 

Keep a list of what each child contributes. If this 
is kept where the children can see it, it will be a 
great stimulus. Receive all contributions but use 
only those really needed and do not duplicate. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


The University of Virginia Extension Division 
will be glad to lend any of the pamphlets and book- 
lets listed below or tell how they can be secured. 


America and the Refugees. By Louis Adamic. 32 pp. 
Children in Industry. By Edith Putnam Mangold. 
31 pp. 
Guide to the Literature of Rural Life. By Benson 
Y. Landis. 29 pp. 
Handbook for Recreation Leaders. By Ella Gardner. 
121 pp. 
Handbook of Labor Statistics. Department of Labor. 
1,151 pp. 
Handy Books. Superintendent of Documents. Price 
list. 12 pp. 
How Good are Our Colleges. By Goodwin Watson. 
32 pp. 
How to Make Music on the Harmonica. 
By P. V. Planta. 109 pp. 
Our Taxes and What They Buy. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. 32 pp. 
Profile of Genius. Nine pamphlets on Franklin ed. 
by Nathan G. Goodman. 35 pp. each. 
Publications of Interest to Suburbanites and Home- 
Builders. Superintendent of Documents. Price 
list. 20 pp. 
Should Unions be Incorporated? 
By Louis Waldman. 20 pp. 
Sportsmanlike Driving Series. American Automobile 
Association. 
“The Driver” 
“Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities” 
“Sound Driving Practices” 
“‘Society’s Responsibility” 
“How to Drive” 
Teaching With Radio. R. R. Lowdermilk. 48 pp. 


What the Housing Act Can do for Your City. De- 
partment of the Interior. 88 pp. 


Young Men in Farming. Office of Education. 
117 pp. 

Youth in the World Today. By Maxwell Stewart. 
40 pp. 
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Implications of Population Trends 


T the conference of city superintendents at 
Farmville in January, the committee, con- 
sisting of Superintendents Omer Carmichael, 

Robert Newton, Alfred Eagle, and D. E. McQuilkin, 
chairman, made its report. 


Summary Finding: ‘That the prospective early re- 
duction in school enrolment, already existent in 
some divisions, will not warrant a reduction in school 
appropriations but should result in a shifting of ap- 
propriations from additional new school buildings 
to two other major items, namely, (1) replacement 
and modernization of all buildings, and (2) addi- 
tions in teaching staffs to offer better and more 
varied teaching services. A further finding is the 
fact that the movement of rural children to urban 
centers emphasizes the necessity of state-wide equal- 
ization of school appropriations—providing equally 
as good schooling facilities for rural children as for 
urban children. 


Implications for School Administrators : 

1. The increase in general population, and hence in 
school population, is definitely slowing down. Re- 
liable studies of the subject indicate a probable stand- 
still in total population by 1975, with a possible 
decrease thereafter, 


2. This trend is resulting in an ever-increasing per- 
centage of the population falling in the adult bracket 
and a proportionately higher per capita amount of 
income behind each child. 


3. The decline in school population due to lower 
birth rate is somewhat counterbalanced by the pres- 
ent tendency of larger enrolment and longer attend- 
ance in high school, enrolment of population of high 
school age increasing from 10 per cent in 1898 to 65 
per cent in 1936. 


4. The total school enrolment may be expected to 
decline after 1941, so far as affected by decline in 
birth rate. 


5. The decline in school enrolment will reduce the 
need for additional new school buildings, except for 
replacements, and should make available for other 
school purposes the annual appropriations hereto- 
fore applied to additional new buildings. 


6. The modern trend of demand for better housing 
facilities, better and more extensive equipment, and 
richer curriculum offerings will continue to require 
for some years the equivalent of former appropria- 
tions for buildings. The matter of remodeling old 
buildings, changing vacated rooms into rest rooms, 
work rooms, health rooms, recreation rooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, cafeterias, fireproofing 
buildings, installing modern heating, lighting, and 
sound systems, etc. will require funds approximately 


equal to former annual new building outlays. 


7. The awakened professional consciousness of a 
need of better teaching service, smaller classes, longer 
periods of directed learning—for all grade levels, in- 
cluding primary, and possibly for a 6-3-3 plan or 
even a 4-4-4-4 plan—will require larger totals of 
appropriation than formerly for equally as many 
teachers and professional staff members, if not actu- 
ally for more than at present employed. 


8. The trend toward sparser rural population will 
not materially decrease expenditures if proper edu- 
cational services are to be provided and maintained 


in rural areas 


9. The population in urban territory is not at present 
reproducing itself. The national population increase 
is sustained by the rural areas. Hence the obligation 
of the State for the education of its future citizenship 
requires the provision of comparable opportunities 
for rural and urban children alike and the urban 
areas have a vital, a self-sustaining interest in this 


policy. 


10. A decrease in total enrolment is already occur- 
ring in some urban areas and new problems are 
arising as a result; such as, a larger number of 
small classes, larger proportion of administration 
overhead cost, etc. It is suggested that consideration 
be given to possible advantages in an annual enrol- 
ment and promotion plan as opposed to the semi- 


annual plan. 


11. Because of the increasing percentage of total 
population in the older age brackets, the necessity of 
adult education becomes more imperative. Favorable 
consideration of a larger program of adult education 
is recommended. 
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12. An excellent summary of extensive studies of 
population trends is available from the National 
Resources Committee, Department of the Interior, 
entitled “Population Problems—July 1938.” This 
summary report is commended to all school adminis- 
trators. 


Further Interesting Facts from National 
Population Problems 

1. In recent years the total population curve for the 
United States as a whole has been flattening out and 
will probably reach its peak in about 1975, with a 
population of approximately 160,000,000, after 
which the population will remain about stationary or 
decline. 
2. The primary cause of this decline in rate of pop- 
ulation increase is the fact that for nearly a century 
there has been a small, but steady, decline in birth 
rate. 
3. The decline in birth rate has escaped the atten- 
tion of many, because, in spite of it, population has 
continued to increase on account of immigration and 
greater longevity. 
4. A stationary population is not necessarily a cause 
for fear for safety from a military point of view be- 
cause military strength is more dependent on sci- 
entific development and proper organization than the 
number of people in a country. 


5. A stationary population may prove beneficial in 
providing the possibility of a higher standard of 
living because of the larger percentage of adults in 
the total population group. 


6. For each 100 persons between the ages of 20 and 
60 years in 1975, there will be only half as many 
under 20 as we now have if the present trend con- 


tinues. 


7. In 1935, it is estimated that there were in the 
United States 7,500,000 persons over 65; it is esti- 
mated that there will be 22,000,000 over 65 in 1980. 


8. In so far as birth rate is a factor, in the United 
States as a whole, the high school enrolment will 
reach a peak about 1940 and will then decline slowly. 


9. The decrease in enrolment in the elementary 
grades already noticeable for the past few years will 
continue, and probably at an increased rate. 


10. The pressure of population on natural resources 
in the United States as a whole is not reason for 
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concern, but in certain areas it is; already there are 
more people living in certain areas than the natural 
resources in these areas can support under a proper 
standard of living. 


11. The Southeastern states have 40 per cent of the 
farm population of the United States but only 17 
per cent of the farm land. 

12. Not only are the Southeastern states already 
overpopulated in proportion to natural resources 
but they are reproducing more rapidly then any other 
section of the country. 


13. The great plains area, where the dust storms at- 
tracted so much attention a few years ago, is over- 
populated and its population should be reduced by 
33 1/3 per cent to return an appropriate amount of 
land to grazing purposes. 
14. Mobility is more characteristic of American 
population now than it has ever been, and gives 
promise of continuing to increase. 
15. This mobility of population has had at least 
three important phases: 

a. Movement to new lands and mines as the coun- 

try spread westward. 
b. Movement to highly industralized centers. 
c. Movement from farms to cities. 


16. City populations are not reproducing themselves. 


17. The movement of youth from farms to city areas 
involves enormous financial loss to rural areas and 
gains for urban areas. 

18. From 1920 to 1930 approximately 6,000,000 
young people left the farms for the cities. 


19. Assuming that $2,500 was spent in rearing each 


of these young persons, on the average, this transfer 
represented a loss of $15,000,000,000 of investment 
by the rural areas and a corresponding gain by the 


cities. 

20. In one quarter of the states the present birth 
rates will not reproduce the present populations. 

21. Contrary to popular belief, population growth 
among native whites is more rapid than among the 
Negroes. 

22. It is estimated that if birth and death rates alone 
are taken into consideration, our native white popu- 
lation would double in 250 years while the Negroes 
would require 450 years. 


23. In urban areas in the United States as a whole, 
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the native white population lacks 14 per cent of pro- 
ducing enough children to maintain the race while 
Negroes lack 28 per cent. 


24. In the past 50 years, 17 years have been added 
to the expectancy of life at birth. 


25. For 1,000 adults, 20 to 64 years of age, the 
number of children to be educated in certain states 
are as follows: South Carolina, 523; North Caro- 
lina, 491; New Mexico, 445; West Virginia, 438; 
Utah, 438; Alabama, 411; Illinois, 270; New York, 
254; California, 225. 
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26. This very great variation in the number of chil- 
dren for each 1,000 adults makes the burden of edu- 
cation and other cost of caring properly for children 
much heavier on the people of certain states than 
others. 


27. In the United States as a whole, 31 per cent of 
the children live on farms, but their families get 
only 9 per cent of the income of the nation. 

28. The Southeastern states have 13 per cent of the 
children of the United States and only 2 per cent of 
its income. 





Volley Ball With More Action 


ee chief factor in evaluating a game is the 
extent to which the game meets the needs of 
those participating. Volley ball serves this 
purpose only to the extent that it permits active par- 
ticipation. 

To increase participation many 
changed the rules in regard to the serve. The game 
is started with the serve in the usual way. This 
serve may be assisted if desired. When the point is 
made or lost the ball is then served by the player 
holding or retrieving the ball, regardless of the side 
or position of the player. Thus the time of return- 
ing the ball to the original server or passing it to 
the opposing team is saved and play resumes from the 
spot from which the ball became dead. With this 
method a score is made for one side or the other each 
time the ball becomes dead. Rotation is required of 
the team which makes the point. This necessitates 
quick action to prevent the opposing team from tak- 
ing advantage of an unprepared situation caused by 
rotating. This method saves much lost motion and 
speeds up the activity. 

Another method of increasing participation is to 
rule that the first player receiving a ball from over 
the net cannot return it but must knock it to an- 
other teammate before it is returned over the net. 
In other words, only the second or any player there- 
after on the same side receiving the ball may return 
it over the net. 

Freeing exercise or warming up for Volley Ball 
can be done effectively by each side forming a circle 
into which the ball is thrown. The ball is then kept 
in the air and count is kept of the number of times it 
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is hit. The team which obtains the highest count be- 
fore the ball hits the ground is given a point to apply 
to their first game score. During the freeing activity 
practice will be effective in hitting the ball properly 
with both hands and directing it toward the center 
of the circle. This practice will tend to lessen in- 
dividual spectacular endeavors and will encourage 
team work, It is often advisable when teaching the 
game to lower the net a little. This simplifies the 
game and affords greater satisfaction in accomplish- 
ment for beginners. 

Circle Dodge Ball.—All team games should offer 
participation for all the players on the team through- 
out the duration of the game. Dodge ball as usually 
played requires elimination of players who are de- 
clared out of the game after they have been hit by 
the ball. To eliminate this feature, have the players 


as soon as they are eliminated from the circle begin 


to form a new circle on the outside of the original 
forms a circle around 
As players 


circle. Example: Team “A” 
Team “B” which is grouped within. 
on Team “B” are hit by the ball they leave the circle 
and begin to form a new circle on the outside around 
Team “A”. This new circle must be two yards back 
of Team “A” circle so that they will not interfere 
with the play. When the ball gets away from Team 
“A” and is recovered by a Team “B” player he is 
allowed to return to the inner circle. This method 
keeps all players in the game through its duration, 
demands more concentrated effort by the team hand- 
ling the ball and saves much time in retrieving stray 


balls. 
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PLAYDAY PROGRAMS 


Many variations as to types of playdays have been 
practiced throughout the State. This is as it should 
be, as needs, desires, and conditions vary greatly 
and the purpose of such an activity may be defeated 
by the conduct of a standardized program. 

The real purposes of such a program are three- 
fold: To give active participation to the entire en- 
rolment, to serve as a demonstration of the year’s 
program of activities, and to obtain desirable social 
relationships within the school and between school 
and community. 

Several types of playday programs now practiced 
within the State are: The county-wide playday, the 
district (section or group), and the individual school 
playday. Each type has its advantages. The 
general practice is the individual school play- 
day. This is possibly due to the factors such 
as: Transportation difficulties and safety hazards, 
time element, and the desirability of localizing the 
interests within the school’s immediate community 
bringing about a closer relationship and cooperative 
understanding between school and patrons. This 
last factor has been so effective that in some counties 
a local school playday is held in addition and prior 
to the county or district playday. 

Still another practice is proving effective. This 
is the inter-school playday where one school is the 
host of an adjacent school. When this is done, the 
most effective practice is to have both schools repre- 
sented in all the game activities with pupils of both 
schools on all teams. Such an arrangement allows 
competition between teams but eliminates competi- 
tion between schools. This plan broadens the op- 
portunity for desirable social contacts. 

Playday programs offer many opportunities for 
pupil experiences. Advantage should be taken of 
these to the fullest extent. The pupils in many 
schools have shown their ability to plan and conduct 
their school playdays with the faculty acting as ad- 
visers. 

Detailed “Health and Playday” suggestions for 
organization and program can be obtained from the 
State Department of Education. 


HOMEMADE LOOSE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
PLAYGROUND 
Balls.—Satisfactory bag balls, varying in size and 
weight, can be made at no expense and will serve for 
Volley Ball, Dodge Ball, Count Six, Kick Baseball, 
Bat Ball, passing relays and the like. Take a smal] 
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cloth sack, the size of the sack will determine the 
size of the ball. The tougher the material the longer 
it will wear. Salt sacks serve for bean bags, sugar 
sacks (10 Ib. size) will serve for indoor volley balls; 
48 lb. size flour or meal sacks make a ball the size 
of a basket ball. After the sack is stuffed full 
enough to make a round shape, cut off top of sack 
not needed and sew together or else gather top and 
tie with twine and cut off close to the tie. For stuff- 
ing, use any light material such as paper, excelsior, 
wood shavings, felt, or cotton. The weight of the 
ball will be determined by the material used for 
stuffing. A six inch ball stuffed with cotton makes a 
good classroom volley ball. 

Baseball.—For soft ball (playground baseball) 
wad up a piece of paper making it as hard as pos- 
sible the size of a golf ball. Wrap this tightly with 
ordinary cotton string until it is about three inches 
in diameter. Leave about three feet of string un- 
wound, thread this with a darning needle and darn 
in and out around the surface of the ball to prevent 
its unwinding. The result will be a ball that will bat 
well and can be handled without baseball mitts or 
gloves, and it will outwear a cheap leather covered 
ball. 

Nets.—Volley ball, hand tennis, badminton, etc. 
The following are a few types being used: 

A piece of clothes line, or a wire wrapped with 
some light colored material to make it more visible. 
White string is used for classroom volley ball. A 
piece of old fishing net. A piece of three-foot 
chicken wire. Open mesh fruit sacks cut lengthwise 
and sewed together makes a net about a foot wide. 
A strip of burlap made from old sacks. 

Bats.—A very usable bat can be made from a stick 
of wood at the wood pile, using the school axe, or a 
bat can be made of a piece of a pitchfork handle. 

Rings.—For deck tennis, and indoor horseshoe 
pitching. A piece of rope eighteen inches long with 
the ends fastened together. A piece of garden hose 
with ends fastened together by inserting a two-inch 
plug of wood half way into each end and tacking in 
place. 

Badminton and Paddle Tennis Equipment.—Pad- 
dles may be cut from three-ply wood to the size and 
shape of a ping pong paddle. Balls cut from rubber 
sponge comparatively round and about one and one- 
fourth inches in diameter. Wool string such as used 
for knitting wound into a ball not too tightly will 
serve well. Any type of net that is visible to the 
players will serve. 
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Factors in the Further Development 
of the Virginia Curriculum Program 


OUR years have elapsed since the memorable 

meeting at Charlottesville in August, 1934, 

when the Virginia Curriculum Program was 
officially launched. Little did the teachers of Vir- 
ginia realize, at that time, the momentous results of 
the previous three years’ work and the place that 
Virginia was taking in national educational prog- 
ress. The dynamic leadership of those directing the 
program and the sincere desire of the teaching forces 
of the State for better education maintained public 
confidence during that crucial period. The guarantee 
of administrative democracy was a potent factor in 
both the acceptance of the program and its continued 
development. Since its inception, the direction of 
the program and the capable work of the State De- 
partment members have resulted in the widespread 
use of the Tentative Course of Study and in the de- 
velopment of several factors which appear to insure 
the continued improvement of instruction. 

The teachers’ growing understanding of the 
broader implications of the program is very encour- 
aging. The stage of distrust has passed as the pro- 
gram has become more familiar, The Tentative 
Course of Study is less often spoken of as ‘The New 
Curriculum”, and is no longer regarded as just an- 
other course of study or manual of instruction. The 
great majority of teachers are utilizing it as a guide 
and source-book in their work. They are using the 
“centers of interest” as coordinating influences in 
classroom teaching and in relating the work of suc- 
cessive grades to a common aim of better social 
orientation of the child in society. The importance 
of developing democratic social morality is realized. 
Children are being given the opportunity to develop 
as independently thinking individuals with ability 
to take their own places in a changing civilization 
and be a constructive force in it. There is abundant 
evidence of this attitude. 

There is increasing interest among teachers in the 
implications of the basic sciences for educational 
method. The recent discoveries in physics and biol- 
ogy have shown that there is no immutable law; that 
factual knowledge is not a fixed body. Recent ex- 
periments and discoveries in the fields of neurology 
and psychology concerning the learning process are 
of far-reaching importance to the teacher and demon- 
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strate that there is small place for the mechanical 
aspects of behavorism in the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. Instead of considering the child as a mecha- 
nism whose actions can be predicted and explained 
in terms of conditioned reflexes, he is conceived to be 
a dynamic organism who learns through creative 
thinking and experience. 

The fact that the Virginia Program is based upon 
these recent additions to scientific knowledge is caus- 
ing teachers to realize the importance of a clearer 
understanding of the ways children learn. This is 
necessary in order that teaching be made more effec- 
tive and to make the best use of the Tentative Course 
of Study. The further advancement of the Virginia 
Curriculum Program is limited to the extent of 
teacher knowledge and application of basic psy- 
chological facts. There is, therefore, a recognized 
need for further study in this field by teachers. In- 
creasing interest in discussion, reading, and attend- 
ance at summer schools are encouraging signs that 
this need is being met. 

The change from teacher control, by virtue of au- 
thority, to guidance of situations in which pupils 
move with personal concern for accomplishing their 
work has given the classroom a more socialized at- 
mosphere. Emphasis is on pupil growth in all its 
aspects rather than on the narrow specialization of 
efforts toward meeting arbitrary, fixed standards. 
Curriculum and method are each contingent upon 
the other. What one teaches depends upon how it is 
taught. 

The function of evaluation as a constructive edu- 
cational force is being recognized. It is seen to be a 
part of the initial planning, a diagnostic and di- 
rectional phase of the instructional process as well 
as a means of determining the results. Fruitful ef- 
forts are being made toward more effective use of 
reports to parents. There is a definite trend toward 
considering and reporting on the child’s progress ac- 
cording to his individual ability and achievements. 

The liberalizing of textbook requirements by the 
State Board of Education is a potent factor in the 
development of more vital teaching. The traditional 
dryness of single textbook teaching may be relieved 
by the use of more than one text and much addi- 
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tional reference material. The ideal of teaching the 
child rather than the text will be nearer attainment 
as the teacher begins to compare and evaluate the 
material and treatment of the several books avail- 
able in terms of the needs of her group. By the ex- 
ercise of judgment and initiative, teachers will be 
better able to adjust work to the needs of the in- 
dividual child. A greater integration of subjects in 
related fields can be accomplished when the teacher 
does not slavishly follow one text, cover a given 
amount of material without reference to the type of 
student, and hold rigid subject matter lines, The 
child will be aided in developing maturity of judg- 
ment by having the opportunity to study prob- 
lematically, and to compare, select and evaluate 
rather than memorize one text. His thinking will be 
challenged. ‘This policy of the State Board is con- 
sistent with the philosophy of the Virginia Program 
and is an important step in progress. 

There is increasing use of libraries as their value 
and importance are realized. A great deal of sup- 
plementary material is being made available for 
the use of students through more flexible teaching 
programs. There is constant reference to library re- 
sources by teachers and students. Through their use 
of libraries, students are becoming more familiar 
with books, more resourceful in finding information, 
and more aware of libraries as storehouses of infor- 
mation for use rather than as obstacles to be mastered. 

The Virginia State Aid plan of library book 
purchase is one of the best. It is a valuable aid to 
schools in enriching their educational resources, 
without which the present rapid growth of libraries 
would be impossible. The recent increase in State 
aid has further stimulated interest in library im- 
provement throughout the State and is a source of 
satisfaction to everyone interested in improvement 
of facilities for education. 

Virginia continues as a leader in the present wide 
movement in curriculum development. Her program 
is a major example of the social functions type of 
curriculum applied on a state-wide basis. The 
“Tentative Course of Study” is used as a valuable 
reference in many colleges. It is used in both the 
pre-service and in-service training of teachers. 
Many cities and states are utilizing the results of 
the work of Virginia and her teachers in develop- 
ing their programs. A realization of Virginia’s po- 
sition of leadership has many implications for fur- 
ther educational development within the State. 

The teachers have a challenge to carry out the 
basic philosophy of the program in actual teaching 
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practices. They have a responsibility for sound in- 
terpretation and clear explanation to the public. 
They have a need for greater initiative and judg- 
ment in attacking classroom problems and in at- 
tempting solutions. In the final analysis the full 
success of the program depends upon the individual 
classroom teacher. Her interest is a deciding factor. 

There is a challenge to administrators for further 
aid in the development of more vital programs of 
instruction. They can be constructive influences by 
maintaining democratic relations with teachers as 
fellow workers, by cooperating in the study of funda- 
mental problems of child development in their re- 
lations to the school program, and by encouraging 
experimental solutions. A sympathetic understand- 
ing of teachers’ personality problems and the use of 
tactful and constructive measures, preventive rather 
than remedial, will result in better adjusted indi- 
viduals and, consequently, in better instruction. 

There is also a challenge to colleges and uni- 
versities for leadership in a program as fundamental 
and far-reaching as Virginia’s. Pioneer research, 
practical field service, and stimulating teacher- 
training are some of the phases in which aid can be 
rendered. Where this is realized, colleges will 
achieve new prestige and leadership. Research which 
attacks basic assumptions and deals with present 
problems will result in the further application of 
recent knowledge to child development. Field serv- 
ice which promotes the development of more vital 
practices will stimulate teachers in service to think 
constructively about their work. Teacher-training 
programs which exemplify a consistent educational 
philosophy, in agreement with recent findings, will 
develop teachers with insight and understanding of 
child nature and learning processes. The increased 
use of demonstration schools and coordinated public 
school service will help teachers to develop a new 
way of life rather than a new phraseology. Teachers 
in service will be helped by courses which promote 
greater understanding of the newer psychology and 
the concept that the newer education is a quest for 
values. 

Many other factors might be mentioned to show 
progress already made and to indicate possibilities 
for further improvement. Those discussed here may 
serve to show some of the definite accomplishments 
of the past few years and to evidence the fact that 
education in Virginia is not static. The educational 
forces of the State are aggressively and constructively 
attacking problems in the ever-forward movement 
of education. 
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Some Goals for Good Teachers 


N order that we may teach with vision and per- 

spective, it is imperative that we set certain 

standards to measure our progress and certain 
goals toward which we should aim. These recom- 
mendations do not exhaust the possibilities in this 
field. No importance should be attached to the order 
in which the factors are listed. 


1. Instruction 

Each teacher should strive to achieve results in 
instruction. This means that the 
planned. Planning should be of two types. At the 
beginning of the session plans must be made for the 
session. Objectives should be set up and work out- 
lined with the aim of achieving these objectives. The 
teacher must plan each daily recitation. In daily 
plans, variety in classroom procedure must be con- 
sidered. Both quality and quantity of instruction are 
factors to be considered. The teacher should try to 
cover as much material as can be covered thoroughly. 
Quality is the first consideration, but it is not 
necessarily achieved by spending a long time on a 
given unit or phase of work. It has been demon- 
strated that the rapid learner retains knowledge 
longer than the slow learner. Another factor to be 
considered in instruction is consistency in stancards. 
If high standards are set, these standards should 
be required daily. High standards one day and low 
standards another are no better than low standards 
all the time. 


work must be 


2. Discipline 

A goal of extremely great importance toward which 
each teacher should strive is influence. The influence 
of a teacher is reflected by the discipline maintained 
in school and by the building of character in the 
students. In maintaining the good behavior of the 
pupils, the teacher must understand and deal prop- 
erly with the problem group and the problem pupil. 
A phase of discipline is good housekeeping—an or- 
derly room is a clean room, but good housekeeping 
involves more than cleanliness and includes certain 
other factors, such as lighting, ventilation, general 
attractiveness, and proper seating. But to return to 
discipline: as in instruction, so there must be con- 
sistency in discipline; inconsistency will very shortly 
result in no discipline. 


3. Character Building 
Character building is more intangible than dis- 
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cipline. It involves the cultivation in the pupils of 
habits of honesty, reliability, reverence, courtesy, 
liberality, obedience, open-mindedness, sympathy, all 
the virtues which the Apostle Paul commends as 
“fruits of the Spirit.” No two teachers can build 
character in the same way, and no specific rules can 
be laid down. One obvious point, however, is that 
these qualities are taught largely by example. Faith- 
ful and true is the estimate: “What you do speaks 
so loud that I can’t hear what you say.” Josh Bill- 
ings succinctly remarked that “if you want to bring 
up a child in the way he should go you’ve got to do 
a little skirmishing along that road yourself.” 


4. Attitude Toward Pupils 

Directly connected with character building is the 
teacher’s attitude toward the pupils, This attitude 
must be based on sympathetic understanding and 
personal interest. It must reflect patience, fairness, 
justice, love. A teacher can adhere to the highest 
standards of instruction and discipline and yet re- 
flect these characteristics. 


5. Preparation 

An important factor in teaching is preparation. 
This embraces two phases: the training which pre- 
pares an individual to teach and the experience 
gained in teaching. To teach an integrated program, 
the teacher must have a broad educational back- 
ground. 


6. Professional Attitude 

Growing out of education and experience is the 
teacher’s professional attitude. A fundamental idea 
in developing the proper attitude must be the ac- 
ceptance of teaching as a lifework. Then and then 
only will teaching reach the rank of a profession. 
The proper professional attitude is reflected in teach- 
er growth which is evidenced by pupil growth. The 


growing teacher studies problems, keeps abreast of 


the world, welcomes new ideas, and carefully tries 
newer methods. 


7. Personality 

An important factor in teaching success is per- 
sonality. The initiative and leadership of a teacher 
are reflected in both school and community. There 
must be for the teacher a background of culture, 
which involves appreciation of the better things— 
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art, music, literature, and social experience. The 
teacher must keep up with current events and prob- 
lems. This means cultivation of mind and spirit by 
radio, travel, reading, concerts, and art exhibits. In- 
cluded in a personality are a pleasing, well moderated 
voice and a neat personal appearance. The good 
teacher shows interest in pupils and community by 
taking part in extra-curricular activities—serving in 
whatever capacities abilities permit. 


8. Attendance 

The good teacher will strive faithfully to achieve 
perfect attendance. Excuses should be honored for 
only the most valid reasons; but there is also a posi- 
tive phase of this matter: the good teacher will so 
present material that the pupil will recognize that by 
absence he misses something important. The work 
will be made so attractive that the pupil will not 


wish to miss. The teacher will exercise a personal 
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interest in pupils and seek to find the reason for each 
absence. 


9. Parent-Teacher Cooperation 

A final factor, by no means the least important, is 
the maintenance of parent-teacher cooperation. Very 
helpful in keeping this are home visiting, visitation 
of school by parents, and support of parent-teacher 
organizations. Among the major fruitful results of 
such cooperation is more regular and more punctual 
attendance, more interest in school work, and better 


discipline. 
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The Red Cross in the 


ODERN trends in education are the result 

of a realization by educators that the school 

program must be built around the “felt 
needs” of the child and upon the philosophy that 
we “learn by doing”’. 

In the past the child had to fit the school; in the 
present the school must fit the child. Then school 
work was abstract; today we are striving to make it 
concrete. We used to teach 3 x 4 = 12. 3 what? 
4 what? 12 what? We didn’t know, just so we 
managed to arrive at the 12. 

I consider the work of the Junior Red Cross one 
of the most potent factors in accomplishing the mis- 
sion of the public school today. A great need, the 
horrors of the World War, brought the movement of 
the Red Cross to the front in its mission of service. 
Up to that time the organization had no well-worked- 
out education program. Since those days, it has un- 
dergone a complete renovation, and now its program 
along educational lines is second to none. Modern 
trends in education have been followed carefully and 
it remains for the school to make use of its rich 
offerings. Here we have a typical example of how an 
organization “‘on the outside”, as it were, may have 
a part in a functioning educative program. 

The history of the Junior Red Cross in Roanoke 
City covers a brief period of less than two years. 
Nearly all schools have enroled and some are one 
hundred per cent in rooms enroled. Others stand 


Classroom 


BERTHA STARRITT, Principal 
Crystal Spring School, Roanoke 


fifty per cent or more. The growth has been rather 
slow, but, we hope, sure. 


I have been asked to tell of some of the activities 
engaged in since the organization started in Roanoke. 
First, I wish to pay tribute to Mrs. Matson, National 
Officer of Washington, D. C., and to Mrs. Wright, 
our local Secretary who “brought the news to 
Garcia”. Under the guidance of these splendid 
workers the opening was auspicious. In our own 
school, we counted it a Red Letter Day indeed when 
Mrs. Wright visited us that morning with her suit- 
case full of curious and lovely articles made by 
Junior Red Cross members throughout the world. 
These specimens, silent messengers from unseen com- 
rades, helped to inspire us to do likewise. 

Before long we had entered into our first activity: 
The signing of the pledge, the paying of the mem- 
bership fee, the wearing of the button. And thus, we 
became full-fledged members of the Junior Red 
Cross. I shall list only some of the activities carried 
on in the several schools in Roanoke City during the 
last year: 

Used many patterns furnished. 

Made Easter favors for Children’s Ward at 

Roanoke Hospital. 
Mended toys and sent Christmas box to Salvation 
Army Home. 
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Made place cards, decorated nut cups, made joke 
and picture booklets for Veterans’ Facility. 
Made individual May baskets and filled with 
flowers, candies and fruits for Mary Louise 

Home. 

Collected and distributed boxes of clothing to Sal- 
vation Army and Good Will Mission. 

Sent money donations to flood sufferers. 

Used Junior Red Cross News in programs and 
study clubs. 

Made many types of oil cloth and wooden toys for 
Lutheran Orphanage. 

Had Caroling Bands at Christmas. 

Treated with ice cream and cake the 
Mary Louise Home. 

Displayed Junior Red Cross Wall calendar and 
poster and used both constantly. 

Organized choirs by colored pupils which have 
sung at local board meetings. 

Wrote letters, post cards to shut-ins (old ladies). 

Helped to collect garments for Needle Work Guild. 

Used pictures and articles in Junior Red Cross 
News as source material in Geography and 
History work. 

Attended Art Exhibit, Miss Upjohn’s pictures. 

Put on Red Cross plays in the auditorium. 

Organized room and school Safety Clubs. 

Filled out Questionnaires on Safety sent to homes. 

Wrote and produced plays and debates on Junior 
Red Cross subjects. 

Participated in Boy and Girl Week Parade—using 
costumes furnished by local office. 

Participated in school “Health and Play Day” 
program. 

Contributed to membership dues. 

Made hospital bags for Veterans’ Facility. 

Made Christmas cards and envelopes for Veterans’ 
use. 

Sponsored a class in Junior First Aid conducted 
by accredited members of Senior Red Cross. 
Prepared portfolios and sent them on their mission 

of “peace and good will”. 

And last, but not least, among the activities have 
been the monthly reception and reading of the 
Junior Red Cross News, the official publication 
of the organization. The arrival of the maga- 
zine has been awaited eagerly by pupils and 


ladies in 


teachers alike. 
The following are a few points as to how the 
Junior Red Cross helps the teacher in her work: 
It vitalizes it; varies it; affords splendid source 


material; creates interest in the world at large; af- 
fords outlet for various talents and bents; improves 
citizenship; affords functional learning; minimizes 
disciplinary problems; makes easy the getting away 
from traditional “subject matter” teaching; brings 
far places near; makes many a long day short. 
Thus, then, through its purposeful program, the 
Junior Red Cross is making its contribution to the 
schools. May we continue to lead the child to a pur- 


poseful living. 


TUBERCULOSIS STILL A GREAT 
PROBLEM 
NORA SPENCER HAMNER 

The gains which have been made in the fight 
against tuberculosis during the past thirty years 
often cause us to forget that it is still one of our 
major health problems. It kills 200 people every day 
in the United States. It is estimated that 70 million 
are infected with the germ; 700,000 are seriously 
sick and 70,000 are certain to die from it within a 
year. 

It is too much to expect of the average man on 
the street that he should be familiar with the intri- 
cate picture of tuberculosis, but the leaders of men 
The masses must 
Physicians, edu- 


and women must know the facts. 
be reached through their leaders. 
cators, social workers, welfare officials, the clergy, 
together with leaders of business, industry, and 
labor, are being asked to shoulder the task of help- 
ing to find early tuberculosis. Only with the under- 
standing help of our enlightened citizens may the 
medical profession and public health officials hope 
to reach the goal which tuberculosis associations 
have pointed out, namely: Eradication of tubercu- 
losis in the United States. 

Tuberculosis sneaks up on people without warning. 
Early tuberculosis shows few, or none, of the signs 
and symptoms that, throughout the ages, have been 


identified with consumption. Once the signs and 


symptoms become sufficient to cause a patient to visit 


his doctor, the case is no longer an early case. Con- 
sequently, we must look for tuberculosis among ap- 
parently healthy people. Early tuberculosis can 
“seen” with the X-ray before it can be 
All people should 


often be 
“heard” with the stethoscope. 
have an annual examination, including an X-ray. 
No group in the population has a greater oppor- 
tunity to spread this knowledge than members of the 


teaching profession. 
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If | Had Only Known 


OTHING can be more damaging to the feel- 

ings of the child than ridicule and sarcasm, 

especially in front of his fellows. Take 
Ruth, for example. She had suddenly shot up to 
five feet, seven inches (though she was only twelve), 
and was most self-conscious and disturbed over being 
taller than her contemporaries. One day the teacher 
said before the school: ‘Do you mean to say that 
a great big girl like you can’t do that problem?” 
Ruth is a mother of two children herself now, but she 
has never forgotten the bitterness of hurt and resent- 
ment that followed and the discourtesy of that 
teacher. Edward was sent to a mental clinic for 
study for abnormal behavior and was found to be 
normal. It developed that at eight he had heard his 
teacher tell the room that he was “crazy”, so he “just 
had to act that way to pay her back.” 


Injustice, too, can rankle deeply. The girl who 


was falsely accused and punished for taking a play- 
mate’s crayons never forgot, though other punish- 
ments that were fair left no lasting sting. 

The child is young, with a limited background of 
experience and relationships on which to base his 


actions. Yet so often the whole burden of making 
the adjustment to a new and bewildering school situa- 
tion is placed on his shoulders. Some psychiatrists 
place the experience of starting to school as one of 
the six greatest adjustments of life—birth, the sepa- 
ration of going to school, adolescence, marriage, par- 
enthood, and death. So much, then, depends on 
the help and understanding which the child finds in 
school at two of these crucial periods which fall with- 
in his school period. “If I had only known” how 
sensitive the adolescent is already, he would never 
have the added insult of being called lazy. He is not. 
Usually the energy just is not there. 

“There are causes back of all human behavior and 
it always has a purpose and value to the child, how- 
ever distorted and unwholesome that purpose may be. 
The child who is frustrated in affection may resort 
to ‘bad’ behavior for attention as even a whipping is 
better than being ignored and neglected.” 

“Each child is different and has a right to be him- 
self and to be treated with respect for his personality. 
He spends so much of his day in the schoolroom 


that there is nowhere else greater opportunity for 
common courtesy. It is a painful thing to approach 
a schoolroom and hear a teacher saying things to 
children she would never dare say to an adult. Yet 
the adult can defend himself and the child cannot! 
How can we expect the wholesome growth in social 
attitudes if we affront the child’s own self-respect 
with rudeness? 

“The life of the child is a continuing thing and 
cannot be cut into slices which belong to the home, 
the school, the church and society. The teacher 1s 
dealing just as surely with the soul, the body and the 
social relations of the child as with his mind She 
must be interested, therefore, in his experiences, his 
feeling, his needs, his abilities and his problems. 

“These problems of a child are real to him, how- 
ever simple or unfounded they may seem to a grown- 
up—all the way from the seven-year-old who sobs 
over the nervous strain of trying to understand num- 
bers to the thirteen-year-old girl in a fashionable 
private school who killed herself rather than face 
her school and family after a failure in arithmetic. 
Being different or humiliated is such a burning 
tragedy at that age. 

“Undesirable behavior or defiance is frequently 
only the defense of a hurt child or one suffering from 
a great sense of inadequacy or unacceptability. This 
is the only way he knows to make his attempt at com- 
pensation or adjustment. If more wholesome means 
of meeting his needs are made possible, the poor be- 
havior frequently disappears.” 

In a more formal way, the public school system 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, has made a geniune con- 
tribution to child welfare, through its bureau of 
Special Service. In its program of studying and 
understanding and treating the whole child, it re- 
duced the annual number of commitments to the 
correctional institutions of the state from 600 to 36 in 
five years. The actual volume of enriched human 
lives involved and the further delinquency pre- 
vented cannot be measured. Truly it is a glorious 
experience to be able to say “I am glad I knew”— 
and understood, and helped. 


—Journal Arkansas Education. 


So 
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Tact-A Handy Article 


HE family waited expectantly for the newly 

married couple who were to be their dinner 

guests for the first time. No one of them had 
ever seen the groom, and speculation ran high as to 
what his appearance might be. Presently a shining 
black car rounded the corner and stopped in front 
of the house. Out stepped a “genial-looking”’, short, 
“fattish” gentleman, who immediately assisted the 
lady of the car to descend. “Gracious”, exclaimed 
the waiting hostess, “he’s as fat as a little butter- 
ball!” More quickly than it takes to tell it, little 
Jane, aged six, slipped from behind her mother as 
she waited in the open door, rushed to the stranger, 
and informed him in childish glee, “Mother says 
you’re as fat as a little butterball!” How that mother 
wished that her youngest had been endowed with 
just a touch of tact! 


So it is among most children that heaven has been 
exceedingly sparing with their portion of tact. It 
is a thing which has to be acquired slowly and some- 
times painfully. We overlook a child’s remarks up 
to a certain age by saying, “Johnny is so childishly 
frank” or “Doesn’t little Mary say the most brutally 
frank things in her own little way?” Yet we do 
little to train a modern child that “politeness is to 
do and say the kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
There comes an undefined age, however, when that 
same child, from whom we've been hearing frank 
remarks, comes forth with a too frank comment 
which is hurtful or rude, and we can’t understand 
why he or she “doesn’t know better.” 


An old contention of mine is that grown people 
are grown-up children, and in some things never 
even grow up to an adolescent state. Some people 
with whom I’ve come in contact are remarkably 
childish in the matter of tact. I have no doubt that 
some of those same people have thought the same of 
me. A very good neighbor of ours once made a 
special visit to my mother to tell her in no uncertain 
tones, ““My dear Mrs. Wood, you haven’t been look- 
ing at all well lately, haven’t you been working too 
hard?” My sister and I, as was usual in our child- 
hood, were always in the wrong place, and the wrong 
place, at that particular time, was in our neighbor’s 
company as she continued in her discourse, “I 
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Lynchburg 


imagine these children worry you to death, don’t 
they?” asked she, pointing an accusing finger at us. 
I can still remember how I wriggled uncomfortably, 
and worried for a full thirty seconds, at least, be- 
fore Mother answered in the negative. 

Since I started teaching, not so long ago, I have 
naturally been in contact with school people a great 
deal, and I have seen what an important place tact 
should have in our profession. How I wish each 
day that I knew more about the fine art of practic- 
ing it! Thousands of situations come up in a teach- 
er’s routine schedule which can only be handled suc- 
cessfully by sprinkling them with a generous amount 
of tact. There are pupil-teacher incidents, parent- 
teacher incidents, teacher-teacher incidents, and per- 
haps most important of all, principal-teacher in- 
cidents. Have you ever been asked by your prin- 
cipal to do a thing in such a way that you felt you’d 
rather die than do it? I haven’t but you and I 
know teachers who have felt this way. I count the 
tactful principals whom I’ve had among my many 
blessings. 

How well I remember my first correction from a 
principal! I had presented a reading lesson to a 
fourth grade class under her observation: after 
school she smilingly told me the few good points of 
my lesson. Then she said (still in the kindest way), 
“Now I take these steps in a reading lesson in this 
way, and usually have had good results. I would like 
for you to give my way a trial, and if you are 
satisfied with the result, you may like to continue in 
my way, but if you are not, you do not have to use 
my suggestions.” I still bless her and admire her 
for her tact in dealing with a young, inexperienced 
teacher. 

It would be hard to make an accurate estimate of 
the number of people who have come to the several 
buildings in which I have taught with angry, re- 
sentful, and many unpleasant accusations. It would 
be just as hard to estimate accurately the per cent 
which has gone away smiling because somebody 
knew the fine art of practising tact. 

In every walk of life we find people regarding tact 
as an important factor of life—a handy article, or 
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disregarding it with a shrug of their untactful 
shoulders. Some are praetising it to the extent that 
their backbones have turned to jelly and their smiles 


and honeyed words are repulsive. Some are climbing 
high on the ladder of life by mixing it freely with 


facts which are sometimes hard. 





Talking it Over 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Director of Field Service 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Fit to Teach 


EACHER-HEALTH, either physical or men- 
tal, is not an individual problem affecting only 
the health and happiness of the person con- 
cerned. Instead it is a matter of great consequence 
to the general public, for it 
produces direct and trace- 
able results on the health of 
children. Thus it is not only 
gratifying to teachers but 
calming to parents to learn 
that, from all accounts, 
teachers rank high in 
health. 

One of the most interest- 
ing contributions of the 
National Education Associ- 
ation within the past year to 
the field of publications and 
to the field of health is the 1938 Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, entitled Fit to 
Teach. The book is a cooperative project, work of a 
committee supplemented by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association and by many 
local associations and individual teachers. 

In their attempt to point out the most serious hard- 
ships teachers are undergoing and some of the health 
disorders most common among teachers, these groups 
distributed nearly 21,000 copies of questionnaires so 
inclusive that they examined physical and mental 
traits from fallen arches to nervous prostration. Dif- 
ferent types went to classroom teachers, school physi- 
cians, presidents of local teachers’ associations, 
superintendents of city schools, elementary and sec- 
ondary school principals. Classroom teachers alone 
returned over 5,000. From replies, the Yearbook 
Committee reached the conclusion that “teachers, 
generally speaking, have as much good health as they 
probably would have enjoyed if they had entered 
some other vocation.” 





Charl Ormond Williams 


Convincing evidence that teachers generally do not 
suffer from physical debilities is the attendance re- 
port of the questionnaire. Of the group of classroom 
teachers replying, over half showed no absences be- 
cause of illness; nearly 90 per cent showed less than 
two days of absence for a year; the amount of absence 
for the entire group was only 2.9 days. Statistics 
substantiate, too, the usually conceded points that 
teachers practice health rules; that they are not given 
to taking medicines, using tobacco, or drinking al- 
coholic beverages. 


However, teachers, according to this study, are 
worriers; and the three groups—superintendents, 
principals, and physicians—rate lack of mental or 
emotional poise as more hazardous to both teacher 
and pupil than physical handicaps or diseases of the 
body. Fit to Teach stresses the development of a 
wholesome spiritual attitude toward the world and 
its work as important in combating the teacher's 
tendency to worry. “ ‘Holiness’, or wholeness of 
soul, corresponds in etymology with ‘health’, or 
wholeness of body,” concludes the Committee, “‘and 
the union of these two conditions makes for radiant, 
tranquil personality.” 


Almost since its beginning, the National Educa- 
tion Association has interested itself in teacher- 
health, and since 1894 it has had a special depari- 
ment devoting itself to health problems. In June, 
1937, the work of this department gained new life 
and impetus by joining forces with the American 
Physical Education Association to form the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, which, as a department of the 
National Education Association, renders many serv- 
ices to its members. Numerous other departments 
have at times also interested themselves in the ques- 
tion of health, and a special pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, free on request, lists titles of approximately 
thirty publications which are now available through 
the headquarters office. 
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To Have or Not to Have 


ELF-DEFENSE, manliness, character develop- 

ment and a host of other high sounding attri- 

butes have been given as the results of boxing in 
high schools. If we accept the claims made by the 
advocates who are seeking the addition of this sport 
to the list being sponsored by the schools, one might 
be led to feel that the Virginia schools are missing an 
opportunity to be helpful. Despite these claims, the 
Legislative Council of the Virginia Literary and 
Athletic League may have voted wisely. 

Boxing in high schools was considered and vetoed 
by the League several years ago. Each year, however, 
there has been some agitation to reconsider the ques- 
tion. The advocates and the opponents of the sport 
for high school students were more or less definitely 
convinced and voted accordingly. The debate was 
eliminated by an early call for the question. 

Some of the less convinced have made a study of 
the problem. Let us examine the facts. Serious in- 
jury eminates from amateur boxing out of proportion 
to the number engaged as compared with any two 
sports now in the high schools. Boxing is sportdom’s 
most brutal expression of excelling. Though it is 
strictly supervised, it still is brutal. Knocking ’teen 
age boys senseless cannot be classified otherwise. In 
fact, it is not necessary to “knock out” a boy to 
bring about his death. Such a calamity happened in 
a tournament in a near-by city this month. 

Permanent injury and “periods of amnesia follow 
knockout punches affecting the head,’ says the 
United States Naval Medical Bulletin in a report 
concerning boxing and health. “That amnesia of 
some degree may be a consequence is attested by 
many who have suffered the experience. Over fifty 
per cent of severe head injuries entail residual ef- 
fects.” 


The fundamental idea, I assume, behind ama- 
teur boxing is to reduce juvenile delinquency. Boys’ 
clubs, Y. M. C. A. efforts, and even back yard gath- 
erings with boxing as the attraction, have undeniably 
accomplished this purpose. Morals are pointed out 
and warnings are given extolling the virtues of hon- 
esty and that crime does not pay. Small pox, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, and all the other death dealing 


H. T. MONCURE, Alexandria 


maladies are given a round discussion, but I wonder 
whether anybody has taken the trouble to explain to 
our youth what will very probably happen to them 
as a result of prolonged boxing. 

“Shuffling, cauliflower-eared, flat- 
nosed creatures aren’t the by-products of a fiction 


mumbling, 


writer’s imagination.”’ They are seen wherever box- 
ing is indulged in. The boxing instructor in more 
than one university is a fair example of what is in 
store for those who follow it even moderately. “Box- 
ing a character builder? We haven’t seen any noble 
cases of character instruction, but I have seen a 
former high school friend, an all-high baseball play- 
er, then clean cut and clear thinking, mumble like 
a moron only a few years after leaving school... .,” 
says Burton Hawkins. 

“Punch drunkenness,’ quoting the same source, 
“is caused by injuries repeated frequently, varying 
from a comparatively insignificant abrasion, contu- 
sion or laceration to compound fracture, brain concus- 
sion, loss of consciousness, shock, coma and death.”’ 

Glamorous pictures are painted about the millions 
of dollars for those at the top of the boxing ladder. 
Much has been written about the self-defense and 
physical development angles of boxing. In the mean- 
time, we shall do well to think of the thousands who 
never reach “‘paydirt’’, financially or physically. 

A majority voted against including it in the 
League-sponsored sports of Virginia, it was a wise 
decision, it will be more so to stick to it. 


a STAGE EQUIPMENT 


® Authentically designed 
® Reasonably Priced 
© Cash or payment plans 
- e- — 
Velour curtains, cycloramas, and scenery 
manufactured and installed immediately. 


E. E. CARTER, Va. Representative 
National School Supply Co., Inc., 


Roanoke, Va. Raleigh, N. C. 
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“GOING TO THE FAIR!” 





ON. Y. W. F. 1939 


.. GOING to see all of America en route 
. - GOING to save a lot of money 
.. GOING by GREYHOUND! 


It’s here! Iz’s now! It’s the greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! 
Uncounted thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this 
summer .. . because it costs far less—because it reveals the true 
beauty of America en route—because it is a smooth-riding, con- 
genial way to go. On the World’s Fair grounds, you will find old 
friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition buses. 


GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID WORLD’S FAIR TOURS 


Save Time and Money — Assure Hotel Accommo- 
dations — Leave You Free to Enjoy Every Moment. 









SEE TWO FAIRS 
FOR ONE FARE! 


A travel bargain: a6,000 
to 8,000-mile circle tour 
of all America, along 
your own choice of scenic 
routes-stopping at NEW 
YORK CITY and SAN 
FRANCISCO—for onl) 








THIS BRINGS BRIGHT, PICTORIAL WORLD'S FAIR BOOKLET 


Just mail this coupon to the GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., for picture booklet all about 
the New York World’s Fair (), or the San Francisco Golden 
Gate Exposition (). (Please check which one.) 





Name 
Address ST-6VA 
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Book Reviews 


THE DaILy SCHEDULE AND HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 
by Langfitt. The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 
The daily schedule in particular and high school 
organization in general are comprehended in this 
study by R. Emerson Langfitt. It is a timely con- 
tribution in that it covers in one comparatively small 
volume the best thought and practice on the subject. 
Very properly, the author approaches the subject of 
schedule-making from the standpoint of philosophy 
and educational objectives. “The schedule is the gen- 
eral chart or master plan of action for all high school 
activities.” This “master plan” involves a complete 
understanding of not only the philosophy and aims of 
the school but a very thorough knowledge of pupil 
and teacher personnel, curriculum offerings, extra- 
curricular activities, and building facilities. 

While the principal must be responsible for organiz- 
ing his school, all members of the staff should share 
in the work of making the schedule. Preliminary 
studies involving cumulative records, state and local 
regulations, individual schedules and plans of pupils, 
educational guidance—all imply cooperative effort of 
all members of the faculty. 

When should preliminary studies for making the 
schedule begin? What information is desirable? How 
should personnel data and other information be se- 
cured and made available? What are the best tech- 
niques and practices in schedule-making and school 
organization? These are just a few of the questions 
one will find discussed and answered most effectively 
by Langfitt. 

The unique feature of this: work is the complete 
surveys made by the author of the literature and 
thought on each phase of the subject. One is led to 
believe that no effort has been spared to give the 
student or reader a comprehensive view of what has 
been done in the field. The bibliography at the 
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end of each chapter is appropriate and complete. 

Graduate students, principals, assistants, and teach- 
ers will find this work of inestimable value. A copy 
should be placed in every principal’s office. Teachers 
will find it a convenient and ready reference, and 
committees responsible for successful faculty meeting 
programs will find here an abundance of well or- 
ganized material for professional study. 

H. L. 8S. 








SUMMER SESSION 
University of Richmond 
June 12 to August 11 


TEACHERS may register for the first six 
weeks and receive two-thirds of the credit given 
for full term. 

Undergraduate and Graduate Work, leading 
to the Master’s Degree, offered. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


W. L. Prince, Director 
University of Richmond, Virginia. 

















A NEW CRUISE 
Sailing July 6th—60 Days 
to Jamaica, Panama, Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
Alaska, Vancouver, Victoria, San Francisco, 
Mexico 
Minimum Rate $595.00 


Independent Trips to the West 
Make your own itinerary—Go when you please 
As you please—Reservations guaranteed 





C. O. Alley Travel Agency 


708 East Grace Street Richmond, Va. 




















cational leaders. 


We invite you to come to Peabody. 











George Peabody College for Teachers 


For more than sixty years George Peabody College for Teachers has devoted its 
entire resources and energies to the better preparation and training of teachers and edu- 


The College constantly studies the needs of the region which it serves 
and endeavors to adapt its curriculum to fit these everchanging needs. 


By entering at the beginning of the second 
term of the Spring Quarter, April 24, and remaining through the Summer Quarter, end- 
ing August 25, a student can complete a full semester’s work. 


For catalogues, or further information, address 


THE SECRETARY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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OREGON ADOPTS 
TWELVE GREGG TEXTS 


This progressive state probably set a record for 
the number of commercial titles awarded to one 
company when it adopted the following books by 
Gregg: 

FOR THE ANNIVERSARY METHOD 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Speed Studies 


FOR THE FUNCTIONAL METHOD 
Functional Method Manual, Part I 
Functional.Method Manual, Part II 
Functional Method Dictation 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 


Gregg Dictation and Transcription 
Gregg Speed Building, New, Revised Edition 
Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand 


SUPPLEMENTARY and OPTIONAL 


Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 

Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand 

5,000 Most-Used Shorthand Forms 

An Introduction to Transcription, Second Edi- 
tion 


There Is a Reason—Gregg Texts Are Standard 














San Francisco 
Pacific Northwest 
Glacier Park 


. . . This year let yourself go—west. You live only 
once—and you can’t take it with you. So heigh-ho to 
Glacier National Park where every day’s a holiday—and 
the transcontinental Empire Builder stops at the main 
gate daily (June 15 to September 15). After a glorious 
interlude in the park, skip over to the Pacific North- 
west—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland—then to San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Exposition. Ask about the 
Virginia Education Association tour to the N.E.A. meet- 
ing. It’s a real travel bargain, this America First vaca- 
tion. . 


—— 0 —ChlYl CO 
Mr. A. E. Rohmer, D.P.A. 

504 Finance Bidg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me information about a trip to______-_- 














ee ~ — 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY ettnees a 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston . i ae, wee ee eek | 
Toronto London Sydney City ee ee 
ESE — 











Music for all Types of Rural Schools 
THE MUSIC HOUR 


ONE-BOOK COURSE—FOR ONE- AND TWO-ROOM SCHOOLS 
232 pages List, $.84 


TWO-BOOK COURSE—FOR USE IN SCHOOLS WHERE SEVERAL 
GRADES COME TOGETHER FOR THE MUSIC LESSON 


List, $.76 
List, $.80 


Lower Grades, 152 pages 
Upper Grades, 200 pages 


These books provide rural schools with a complete program of sight reading and appreciation, 
so planned as to integrate music with every phase of the curriculum. 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION 


The teacher’s book to accompany both the One-Book and Two-Book Courses is a pioneer text 
for organizing music instruction in rural schools, 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representative: G. G. ANDERTON, Saluda 
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See The New 1939 


A NIGHT WATCHMAN aU 


a 
ELECTRIC end ELECTRIC 
RANGES REFRIGERATORS 


EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 


Extension Telephone at your NO NOTES TO SIGN. Make your payments in our store 
like your regular Furniture Account. 


bedside. It will summon help DABNEY & BUGG 


quickly in any emergency. RICHMOND, VA. 


that is always on duty —an 




















Telephone your order to us to- 








2 Treat yourself to that Western Trip you have been planning, 
day. The cost per month 1S leaving Virginia June 24 with sponsored all-expense NEA Tour, 
visiting Chicago, Glacier National Park, Seattle, Portland, Colum- 
low—only 50c. bia River Highway, Bonneville Dam, Multnomah Falls, San Fran- 

cisco, THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, E] Paso, Juarez, Mex., and New Orleans. 


LILLIAN JOHNSON, Principal, 
PATRICK HENRY SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VA. 








The Chesapeake and Potomac VIRGINIA 


Telephone Company of Virginia a... poo nti 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


tor GovEeRNoR ST. RICHMOND. VA, PHONE 2-0776 


























You can travel any- ee 
here.. day .. LJ 4 f 

where . Sa nexcelled facilities 

in COACH ewe). oe f : 
or producing 


i QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 


economically 


Per Mile sai 


25% Reduction Catalogs and Publications 


our special 

Insure Safety, Avoid Highway ’ on ty 

Hazards, Travel By Train, Air- —_—~~ 
Conditioned Coaches on 


Through Trains. ESTABLISHED 1880 
F. H. POSTON, D. P. A. i ia Alii 


o-ssoumaaen WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 


RAILWAY SYSTEM Richmond, Virginia 
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Out-of-Doors or In-the-Home 


y UMM 
Te a healthful pleasure 


You are sure to discover—as have 
millions and millions of others — what 


Fete | a of es t a refreshed feeling delicious Chewing 
“2 ES a i \" f zx "ro @ Gum helps bring to your mouth. Enjoy 
i)! ; ' wholesome Chewing Gum every day. 

h "| = Wherever you are, indoors or outdoors, 

aq a « at home or “abroad,” give yourself this 
| added pleasure. Remember, it’s good 

— 4 ¥§ for you. There’s a reason, time and 
a ee a | ti i place for Chewing Gum. ous 


Four Factors which help lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Food, (2) Personal Care, 
(3) Seeing Your Dentist regularly and (4) Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


IS YOUR ASSOCIATION LISTED? 


‘ 

















Alexandria Danville Front Royal Harrisonburg 
Hopewell Lynchburg Martinsville Newport News 
Norfolk Petersburg Richmond Suffolk 
Waynesboro Accomac Arlington Augusta 

Bath Brunswick Culpeper Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City Essex Fairfax Fauquier 
Grayson Isle of Wight Highland King and Queen 
King George Louisa Lunenburg Nansemond 
Northampton Orange Tunstall District Prince William 
Rappahannock Rockingham Southampton Spotsylvania 
Stafford Surry Warren Wythe 
Richmond Co. Page Northumberland Lancaster 
Westmoreland Washington Co. 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the ad- 
vantages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Lib- 
eral Protection offered by Group Insurance; they have made available to their members 
a plan which eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident dis- 
ability. 

Fortunate Teachers were those to whom over $4,000,000.00 has been paid by the Wash- 
ington National under the Teachers’ Income Protection Plan. If your Association has 
not yet adopted the plan, a postcard to your Association President or Superintendent re- 
questing details will receive prompt attention. 


W ASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Eastern Division—Group Division 
925—15TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. | 











. 
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ESTS have proved that the average pupil actually does not 
know how to read, and moreover, will never improve his 
present reading ability to any great extent unless he has spe- 
cific training in the essential reading arts. The HOVIOUS PLAN 
works! It speeds up the reading rate, improves comprehension, 
and provides the means for measuring the improvement. 















Start them out right 


HOVIOUS 


FLYING 
THE PRINTWAYS 


Grades Seven to Eight 











Continue the good work 


HOVIOUS 


FOLLOWING 
PRINTED TRAILS 


Grades Nine to Ten 















D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY + 











The 
American Philosophy 
Is To Have the Best 
That We Can Afford... 


The best in modern luxury, fine foods 
and unobstrusive service can be obtained 
at our three hotels... . 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
HOTEL RICHMOND 
HOTEL WM. BYRD 


Operated by the: 
Richmond Hotels, Inc. 

























180 Varick Street, New York City 






Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. ... 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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pee 


Exercise is important 
to a child’s health and 
so are desks that prevent 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyc¥ 


2 & * 





















Ex: RCISE such as the lad shown above is enjoying, 
is a vital part of a boy's training. But such exercise occu- 
pies only a few moments of his day. He spends hours at 
his school desk. 

That is why it is so im- 
portant that obsolete, ill-fit- 
ting desks be replaced by 
desks and seats designed to 
build good posture habits. 

The American Seating 
Company manufactures 
school se: 1g with pos- 
ture advantages—seating 
equipment that meets your 
needs exactly—at every 
cost level. Your inquiry will 
bring complete details. 


jimeucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


“EVERYTHING FOR 


BETTER SCHOOLS” 


For Class Gifts we suggest: 


*Reading Stands 
*Dictionary and Stand 
*Measuring Scales 
*Program Clock 

*Flag Outfits for Stage 
*Stage Equipment 
*Maps and Globes 
*Playground Equipment 
*Special Library Equipment 
*Sound Equipment 
*Projection Equipment 


*Art Equipment 


A complete line of School Furniture, 


Equipment and Supplies 


Ample stock maintained in 
Richmond and Roanoke 


Write for new red backed catalog 
listing all school supplies and 
equipment, if you haven’t one. 





Eastern Virginia: 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Western Virginia: 
JOHN H. PENCE, 
Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 
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\DVENTURES 


i. ry 


If all the superintendents in the United States 
were to vote as to what is the most difficult subject 
to teach, probably a large majority would choose 
language and grammar in the grades. 


This certainly is the course where there is the 
most experimentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents have 
found the solution of this knotty problem. A host 
of schools are now finding a practical and successful 
course in Adventures in Language, a series of work- 
books for Grades 3 to 8. 


Boston 








Atlanta 





ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 





ALLYN AND BACON 


New York 


San Francisco 





\DVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGI 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough to 
supply a thorough year’s course in Language in each 
grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. 
Or they may be used with any textbook as a refer- 


ence book. 


I’lease write to any of the schools that are using 
A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in the Union will be found in 


Adventures in Language. 


our new national circular which will be gladly sent 
on application. 










Chicago 
Dallas 








\DVENTURES 
Ae at\clela\el> 
Gate. 
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\DVENTURES 
IN. LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 











